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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Edited by Irene & Keith Smith 


These books may change your life. They are about self-sufficiency — putting a roof over 
your head, food in your stomach and living a healthy, natural life in Australia today. 

Published by Thomas Nelson, The Earth Garden Books are thick, large format paper- 
backs, each with 256 pages and scores of illustrations. Together they represent the essential 
material from the first six years of Earth Garden magazine. 

New stock of all three books has arrived. Please note the new prices, which include 


postage. 


Edited by Keith & Irene Smith 
The First Earth Garden Book. 
$9.50 posted. 


A guide to self-sufficiency 
from E.G. 1 to E.G. 10. Includes 
organic growing, food plants, 
keeping small animals, bees, 
handcrafts, mudbrick and stone 
building and harnessing wind, 
solar and methane power. A best- 
seller, with 30,000 copies sold. 
Third edition, updated. 

In The Earth Garden Book 
there is a proud ranking of small 
landholders who believe in their 
own worth. The Earth Garden 
Book is so rich in out-of-the-way 
information that every small 
landholder should put off buying 
a goat and get the book instead. 
— Kylie Tennant in The Sydney 
Morning Herald. 


The Second 


Edited by Reith & Irene Smith 


The Second Earth Garden 
Book. $9.50 posted. 


The best stories from E.G. 11 
to E.G. 20 tell you how to build 
in rammed earth, make a solar 
water heater, soap, a food stor- 
age cellar, a poultry shed or pig- 
house, grow fruit tree crops and 
cook and heat with wood. 

The Second Earth Garden 
Book is replete from cover to 
cover with advice on facets of 
self-sufficiency from breeding 
your own earthworms to home 
delivery . . . But it is energy self- 
reliance that comes through most 
strongly — advocacy of a return 
to the renewable sources of 
energy, especially solar, wind and 
water power. — Ted Cavey in 
The Age, Melbourne. 


The Illustrated 
EARTH GARDEN 
HERB 


A _A Herbal i 
"Kad Vi Vaca Smith 


The Illustrated Earth Garden 
Herbal. Still $9.50 posted. 


Compiled by Keith Vincent 
Smith, quality large format 
paperback, 157 pages, over 100 
woodcuts, glossary, bibli- 
ography, herbal calendar and 
suppliers. 

What Dioscorides (60 A.D.), 
Pliny (77 A.D.), John Gerard 
(1597), Nicholas Culpeper (1653), 
John Evelyn (1699) and many 
others said about the 40 most 
common herbs we grow today, 
with growing tips and uses in a 
modern commentary. Illustra-, 
tions from the classic works. An 
ideal gift. 

A serious book about herbs 
gives a fragrant impression of the 
old herbals and the men who 
wrote them. — Daily Telegraph, 
London. 


Earth Garden, established 
in 1972, presents a range of 


natural lifestyles. It is 
intended as a key to sources, 
practical ideas, alternatives 
and self-sufficiency. 
_ It is concerned with non- 
polluted living and growing, 
the back-to-the-earth move- 
ment, surviving in the city, the 
bush, food and diet, and the 
inner changes which follow 
when you are in tune with 
nature. 

Let us lead you up Earth 
Garden's path to the good 
life. 

We don't have advertise- 
ments in Earth Garden. That 
way we're not influenced by 
any vested interests. Books, 
places and products recom- 
mended are those we think 
relevant. 


Edited and published by 
Irene and Keith Vincent 
Smith. 


Distributed to newsagents by 
Gordon & Gotch (A ’Asia) Ltd, 
Sydney 


Illustrations: Elaine Norling 
© Earth Garden 1980. 


Printed by Maxwell Printing 
Co Pty Ltd. 

862 Elizabeth Street, 
Waterloo, NSW, for the 
publishers, Earth Garden, PO 
Box 378, Epping, NSW 2121. 
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COVER 
Front cover. Top — Coloured sheep at Chewton, Victoria. Photo 
by Mary Thompson. 
Bottom Left — Some tropical food plants grown by Len Muller at 
Trinity Beach, North Queensland. 
Bottom right — The Timbertown bullock team at Wauchope, New 
South Wales. Photo by Keith. 
Back cover — The blacksmith shapes a shoe at Timbertown. 
Photo by Keith. 


ANIMAL STORIES 
By pack-horse to the high places. Story by Glenda 
Johnson, photos by Fiona Reynolds .: 
Horse & buggy — the horse driving clubs 
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HANDCRAFTS 
Stringybark baskets, by HenriettaC. Walker ........ 
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Blacksmithing 2: Make a poker, by Mario Zolin 
FOOD PLANTS 
Food plants for tropical Australia — part 2, written and 
illustrated by Len Muller. Starts 
Including: Devil’s fig, dill, drumstick, durian, eggplant, 
elderberry, fennel, five corner, garland chrysanthemum, 
ginger, Governor’s plum, guada bean, guavas, Herbert River 
cherry, imbe, inga, jaboticaba, jakfruit, kang kong, 
kedandong, kentjur, laos, lemon grass, litchi (lychee), 
lobak, luffa (loofah), longan (daikon), marang, mamee apple, 
mamey sapote, migonette lettuce, miracle fruit, naranjilla, 
okra, passionfruit, pawpaw, pigeon pea. 
My favourite fruit (the pawpaw), by Marjorie Spear 
Prof. Bigbrain builds a greenhouse, by Dusty Wolfe 
Tasty pine nuts, by Anton Teese 
Strange fruit: Persimmons and tamarillos 
Seeds for all. Seed swaps column 
Organic matters 
Notes from Mt Nardi, by Pauline Williams 
Tips and hints from our readers 
HOMEBUILDING 
Solar electrics: A solar fan and a solar tricycle 
Home Made Houses — book review 
PEOPLE & THE LAND 
Land lines: People with land to sell, people 
wanting to buy 
Access: Pawpaw ointment, seaweed insulation 
and others 
Place: Providence Cottage, by Derek & Elizabeth Skingle ... 
Letters: Earth People Write 


Land Lines is a free service for 
Earth Garden readers, who must 
give their full name and address as 
proof of their sincerity. They also 
have the responsibility to 
thoroughly check all deals. 

Please keep listings to 50 
words, plus name and address. 


We are two friends sharing a rented 
farmhouse who would like another 
person to move in. There is a vegetable 
garden, free range chooks and room for 
lots more animals. The house is about 15 
years old and quite comfortable. We 
prefer a lady with her own transport and 
some income. 

Write to Dan Owen and Pam Hadfield, 
Lot 19, Bestmans Rd, Caboolture, Qld, 
4510, (M.S. 953). 


We have a three acre secluded bush 
block between Boolarra South and 
Ryton, on the Grand Ridge Road: in 
Gippsland, Victoria. It is surrounded on 
three sides by the Strzelecki Forest, with 
a partly-completed (lock-up) house. 
Phone and SEC handy. Asking $19,500 
ono. 


Les and Rose Steain, 25 Toorak 


Avenue, Baxter, Victoria, 3911. Phone 
After Hours: (059) 71 2475. 


For sale: 27 square building on 1% 
acres in sub-tropical north eastern 
NSW, 11 miles from Nimbin. Three 
bedroom house with slow combustion, 
hot water and electricity, large attractive 
shop, unpainted, with wooden shelves 
on three walls and large counters, store 
room and cool room, plus large, disused 
bakery with a wood-fired oven. 

Many young and some older fruit 
trees, situated in a small rural village 
with a growing number of new settlers. 
Price $29,500. 

Robyn Pugh, 
Cawongla, NSW, 
Phone: (066) 33 7140. 


Cawongla Roadside, 
via Kyogle, 2474. 


We have a house for rent on our farm 
in the Tweed Valley, Northern NSW. We 
would like to let it to a family interested 
in self-sufficiency farming and with a 
child or children who could be playmates 
for our nine year old. 

Tom Lahres and Lea Harrison, Stod- 
darts Road, via Tyalgum, NSW, 2484. 


We have for sale a property of 134 
acres, plus fully renovated white wea- 
therboard farmhouse in the rolling hills 
of Southern Gippsland. There is lush 
pasture (grazed by a dairy herd at 
present) and a fern gully, three springs, 
a creek and three dams. We have 
planted trees and established a vegie 
garden. 

House has a gas stove and fridge and 
pot-bellied stove. There is an 11,000 
gallon concrete water tank and a large 
galvanised steel shed. We are an hour 
from unspoilt beaches and 12 hour from 
Morwell and Traralgon. The price is 
$48,000. There is no pollution and the 
views are beautiful! 

Please write or ring: Peter and Jan 
Blensdorf, Fairbrothers Rd, via Boolarra, 
Victoria, 3870. Phone: (056) 64 8205. 


We own 500 acres of rugged, un- 
cleared bushland, 25 miles east of Goul- 
burn, NSW which has a permanent 
creek, valleys and plateaux and abund- 
ant wildlife. Is there an Earth Garden 
family who would like to live on our pro- 
perty? We want no payment and will 
allow 20/30 acres for your use in return 
for some work-sharing and caretaking. 
You should have your own transport and 
accommodation. School buses pick up 
children from the crossroads, three 
miles away. 

Livestock at present consists of 35 
pregnant does, an Angora buck and 
three newly-born kids with mothers. This 
spring we hope to add fowls, ducks, a 
beehive and plant more fruit trees and 
vegetables. 

Please write: A. Striver, 8 Pitt Street, 
Redfern, NSW, 2016. 


Graham and Delma would like to share 
their lives with a number of people who 
envisage a community that would co- 
exist as an integrated extended family 
and whose endeavour would be to 
become self-sufficient. Location north- 
ern NSW. 

Contact: Graham Clements, 48 Sixth 
Avenue, Windsor, Qld, 4030. Phone: (07) 
37 8625. 


There are two farms very close to ours 
that are for sale that | would dearly like to 
see purchased by sensitive people. 
Each is about 150 acres and each has a 
good house. One sstill contains small 
areas of rainforests and the other 
adjoins Mothar Mountain and a State 
Forest. Price $55,000-$65,000. 

If you are interested in purchasing, or 
even a part of one, please contact: Bob 
Rabbets, 2 Deserio Road, Cedar Pocket, 
Gympie, Queensland, 4570. Phone: (071) 
86 6147. 


We are selling our cosy cottage as we 
are moving onto our bush block nearby. 
Bendoc is a small township on the edge 
of vast bushland, 100 km north of Orbost 
in East Gippsland, Victoria. The cottage 
has two bedrooms, large kitchen: with 
slow combustion stove, living room and 
bathroom. There is power, electric hot 
water, living room, bathroom and a 
bungalow/ workshop. Land is % acre and 
the cottage backs onto the Bendoc 
River. We are asking $12,000 or terms on 
v2 deposit. 

Please write: Neil and Tess Matthews, 
C/- PO Bendoc, Victoria, 3888. 


Isolated 55 acre tin and gold lease (14 
years to go) near the coast in far north 
Queensland, needs reliable, easy-going, 
imaginative, ecology-mined working 
shareholders. Opportunities for 
gardens, cane furniture makers, potters 
and mechanically minded 
handypersons. It’s a beautiful rainforest 
environment in which to live. No large 
capital outlay is required, but 
participation with effort and usable 
assets essential. 

Please send SAE with and for details 
to K. Ritchie, PS. 2041, Mossman, Qld. 
4873. 


We have 40 beautiful acres of land, half 
pasture, half trees, flanked by State 
Forest, in the Lerderderg Gorge area. It 
offers the best of both worlds: native 
fauna, views, peace and privacy, all 
within commuting distance of 
Melbourne. S.E.C. and phone available. 
There are two dams, a building permit, 
old stockyards and a seam of good 
building stone and slate beside the 
winter creek. We are reluctantly selling 
at $32,000. 

Write: Simon Rumbold & Julia Mannell, 
160 Dow Street, Port Melbourne, Victoria 
3207. 


A bushwalker took this photo of our expedition on the Bogong High Plains. 


By pack-horse to 
the high places 


When Glenda Johnson and Fiona Reynolds set out on a memorable journey through the 
Victorian Alps they chose riding hacks and a pack horse for their transport. Later in Queensland they 
used a horse and spring cart to travel along the quiet country roads. 

They found that horse travel is slow, peaceful, exacting and fairly ‘self-sufficient’ because there 
is no need for expensive and polluting petrol. They learned from their experiences too. 


Story by 
GLENDA JOHNSON 
Photos by 
FIONA REYNOLDS 


We left Valencia Creek in East 
Gippsland, Victoria, with two riding 
hacks and a pack-horse and headed 
off into the high country with little 
experience in travelling this way. 

We had spent about six months 
planning before we left. First we 
bought a pack saddle in very good 


condition and had breast-plate and 
breeching made to fit our trotter, 
George, who was to carry the packs. 

Our riding hacks were two 
thoroughbreds — Tom and Ralph — 
who were fairly quiet to begin with 
and soon became quieter from 
being worked every day. 

The terrain was rough, rocky and 
stoney, so the horses needed metal 
shoes. We first tried commercially 
made plastic boot substitute, but 
this proved useless and only made 
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the horses’ feet sore because it re- 
tained water under their soles. 

So, after the first week, we had to 
look for a blacksmith to shoe our 
horses the conventional way. If we 
had been better organised, we 
could have carried our own horse 
shoes and shoeing gear. As usual 
we found that you learn by your mis- 
takes. 

The pack-saddle on a horse has to 
be perfectly balanced, otherwise 
your horse will get a very sore back. 


It is best to take hanging scales with 
you, as we did, to weigh the bags 
each day after packing to make sure 
they are of equal weight. 

Also it helps to pack heavier 
things forward in the pack, so the 
bags are weighted at the front end. 
You must remember that a pack ona 
horse is a dead weight, so don't 
expect him to carry much more than 
a man's weight. 

Don't pack things high in the 
middle between the bags, as we did 
on departure, as these objects sway 
from side-to-side and will upset the 
balance of your poor, struggling 
horse. 

A pack-horse will soon learn how 
‘wide’ he is. After bumping against a 
tree that throws the pack painfully 
from side-to-side he is careful not to 
do it again, especially while tackling 
a steep incline or descent. 

It's a good idea to cover the packs 
with something waterproof when it 
rains because leather absorbs water 
and becomes much heavier for the 
horse to carry. 

In the packs were our basic 
necessities — food, clothing, tent, 
sleeping bags, raincoats and first- 
aid kit for us and the horses. The 
food we carried had to be as light as 
possible, so we took tea, dried milk 
powder, dried fruit, grains such as 
rice and buckwheat, dried beans 
(some to sprout), dried herbs, garlic 
and spices and a few onions (be- 

cause they keep well). 

We could not carry food for the 
horses. They had to get what they 
could on overnight stock paddocks, 
or on their running tethers, depend- 
ing on whether we were camped in å 
cattleman’s hut, or out for the night 
in our tent. Grass is fairly plentiful 
and lush in the high country during 
summer and most of the cattleman's 
huts have a small holding paddock 
around them for keeping in working 
horses overnight. 

Otherwise a running tether 
between two trees at head height is 
preferable to hobbles because 
horses can travel quite a distance in 
hobbles overnight (unless they are 
very affectionate) and you will have 
the job of finding them in the morn- 
ing. 


The journey. 

After a lovely farewell from friends 
at Valencia Creek we travelled only 
10 miles the first day to Paddy Lee’s 
Crossing. The next day’s riding was 
steep and rough, uphill for 25 miles, 
to Moroka Hut. 

It was early January, 1980, and the 


Ralph eating 


first, much-needed rain had just 
fallen, dampening dry pasture and 
kindling-dry bushland, so the threat 
from bushfires was remote, much to 
our relief. 

Next night we stayed at Kelly’s 
Hut, then Guy’s Hut, where there 
was more rain, so after five days of 
solid riding we gave our tired horses 
a rest in the clover-filled paddock 
and had a washing day, drying 
things around the big open fire. We 
all drank from the crystal clear 


mountain creek running close by 
the hut. 
We reached Wonnangatta Station 


Glenda reads the 
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from nosebag near 


Moroka Hut. 


in bright sunshine the next day. This 
isolated and beautiful valley is sur- 
rounded by a wall of steep moun- 
tains and must have been a strange 
and eerie experience for the early 
settlers who first found it and made 
it their home and livelihood. 

One of our horses had a swollen, 
infected eye at this stage, but 
luckily the eye ointment we had 
brought cleared it up successfully. 

Up in the mountains we rode 
along under amazingly blue skies 
dotted with white fluffy clouds, with 
the wind blowing in the tops of the 
trees all day. We camped out on the 


log book at Cope Hut. 


Humphrey River, then climbed up 
high on to logging roads for a view 
of the sea of blue mountains below. 
It made you dizzy to look down into it 
for too long. 

We went down again to camp at 
Selwyn Creek, then up into the 
Great Divide and the Alpine Walking 
Track for more fantastic views of the 
endless ridges and mountains 
below and the Dargo High Plains 
level with our eyes. 

We followed this walking track to 
Mt Hotham, which seemed like the 
top of the world, then crossed the 
Bogong High Plains to stay at Cope 
Hut. The high plains were like a 
rocky desert, with cattle everywhere 
feeding on the native grasses, 
which are fairly dry this high up. 

It was sunny, but cold. You must 
travel the high places with horses 
during summer or the risk of cold 
weather and snow is too great. 

Fitzgerald’s Hut (like Cope Hut) is 
a hand-built hut, with a remarkable 
history. From here we headed down 
the Mitta Mitta River and Benambra, 
which was less exciting, as we had 
reached civilisation again. 

At this stage the shoes were last- 
ing well, but the horses were suffer- 
ing from minor saddle sores, which 
we eased by placing foam rubber 
under the saddles to soften the rub- 
bing. 

From Benambra to Nariel we fol- 
lowed a good stretch along an old 
pack-horse trail, then on to 
Corryong by major road. At 
Corryong we sold a horse and 
bought a spring-cart, with some 
help and searching by a veterinary 
friend. We had decided that pack- 
horsing at a walking pace on the 
roads was too slow and it was easier 
for a horse to pull than to carry. 


This horse-and-cart travel would 
have been enjoyable but for the hot 
summer heat of New South Wales, 
the fast traffic and the relatively 
monotonous scenery. So, after 200 
miles or so to Cowra, we joined the 
unbeatable traffic rat-race and hired 
a truck to take us to Tenterfield. 

From Tenterfield we planned a trip 
on back roads to Mt Walker, near 
Rosewood, Queensland. We sold 
our other horse and travelled on 
with the horse-and-cart. This was a 
success and the scenery along the 
dirt roads to the Mt Lindsay Highway 
and White Swamp Road to the 
Boonah border gate was beautiful. 
Motor traffic was minimal and the 
main hazard was cattle grids across 
the road at various points, especi- 


ally crossing the ranges. 

Another advantage of the cart was 
that we were able to carry oats for 
the horse, who needed hard feed for 
such hard work. People were gen- 
erally more friendly and helpful on 
these country backroads than on 
the main inland highways of NSW. 

My advice to anyone contemplat- 
ing horse travel is, first of all, to 
learn how to shoe their horses. 
Don’t travel on busy roads, but stick 
to the backroads, National Parks or 
the bush. Travel the Victorian high 
country, Kosciusko and Snowy 
River regions in summer and north- 
ern NSW and Queensland in the 
winter. 

Keep away from traffic. Most 
people in cars don’t understand 
horses and do some silly things, so 
take care and wait until the energy 
crisis really comes before you take 
to major highways. Apart from the 
danger, traffic noise is unpleasant 
for you and the horse. 


There is nothing more beautiful 
and peaceful than travelling along a 
sandy track with birds singing and 
knowing that your presence is not 
upsetting the wildlife with noise 
and pollution. Travelling by horse, 
whether by pack or cart, is slow but 
efficient. You have plenty of time to 
absorb and appreciate your sur- 
roundings, rather than seeing it all 
in a flash past a glass window like a 
silent motion picture. 


We reached our destination at 
Villanova College school camp at Mt 
Walker in fine form just on sunset to 
be greeted by glowing campfires 
and Villanova boys with a never 
ending stream of questions about 
Our journey. 


Maps 

From Valencia Creek to Corryong 
we used maps from National Map- 
ping — for ‘Maffra’, ‘Howitt’ and 
‘Dargo’ — then we used a Forests 
Commission, Victoria map of 
‘Feathertop’, which was quite good 
but does not show contours. Lastly, 
we used National Mapping’s 
‘Benambra’ to Corryong. 

We bought our maps from a local 
sporting and bushwalking shop in 
Maffra, Victoria. Tramping Club 
maps are useful because a pack- 
horse can go just about anywhere a 
walker goes, except for steep rock- 
climbing. We found maps with con- 
tours better to use. 
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You can buy National Mapping 
maps from the Australian Govern- 
ment Publishing Services book- 
shops in capital cities, or by mail 
from: Mail Order Sales, A.G.P.S., 
GPO Box 84, Canberra, ACT, 2600. 


Along the Mount Lindesay Highway. 


| 


HORSE & BUGGY 


Horse driving is an exciting sport which involves 
light and heavy horses and ponies and the building and 
restoration of horse-drawn vehicles as well as the skills 
of handling horses. It has interest for anybody who likes 
horses and harness or horse transport, whether it is a 
cart, sulky, jinker, carriage or coach. 

The force behind this fast growing equestrian 
activity is The Australian Driving Society, which com- 
prises 25 harness and driving clubs with memberships 
of about 2500. 

"Many of these are experts in the art of driving, 
horses, harness and coachbuilding,' says A.D.S. 
secretary Michael Stringer. "Others simply want to 
learn and enjoy the pleasures of driving a horse and 
vehicle through our beautiful countryside.” 

Membership of the Australian Driving Society is 
$5.00 yearly, $10.00 for a family and $3.00 for juniors. 
There is a newsletter and a national harness show each 
year among other regular activities. Write to: 

The Secretary, The Australian Driving Society, PO 
Box 290, Narrabeen, NSW, 2101. 

The South Australian Horse Driving Society has a 
monthly newsletter, rallies, competitions and parades, 
harness shows, picnic drives and takes part in centenary 
celebrations. 

"Some people erroneously think it is necessary to 
own a show horse and vehicle to bring along to func- 
tions,” says secretary of the S.A.H.D.S., Mrs Ros. 
West. ‘‘This is not so. Many of our members’ horses 
have never been near a ring and their vehicles are 
homemade. 

"We also have several members who work heavy 
horses on their properties and a good many who don’t 
own ahorse or vehicle.” 

Annual subscription to the SA Horse Driving 
Society is $7.00 yearly, $8.00 family and $4.00 junior (any- 
one under 18 whose parents are not members). Anyone 
wishing to join should contact the Secretary, Mrs R. B. 
West, PO Box 327, Virginia, South Australia, 5120. 
Phone: (08) 380 9075. 

Here’s a list of some of the affiliated societies of 
The Australian Driving Society. Please send a SAE to 
the secretary to enquire about membership details. 
NSW. 

Central West Horsedriving Society, ‘Stratfield 
Saye’, Wellington Rd, Parkes, 2870. Secretary, Susan 
Rowley. 

Coonamble Driving Club, ‘Willgaroo’, Coonamble, 
2829. Secretary, Mrs C. L. Prendergast. 

Riverina Horse Driving Society, ‘Monte Cristo’, 
Junee, 2593. Secretary, Miss D. Ryan. 

Tamworth Harness Club, 9 Willow St, South Tam- 
worth, 2340. Secretary M. Willis. 

The Hunter Pleasure Driving-Harness Association, 
PO Box 22, Morpeth, 2321. Secretary, Mrs B. Wright. 

The Illawarra’ Horse-Drawn Vehicle Society, 
‘Woodburn’, Box 52, PO Camden, 2570. 

The Ellmore Driving Club, ‘Ellmore’, Moppity Rd, 
Young, 2594. Secretary T. J. Dwyer. 

The Southern Highlands Horse Drawn Vehicles 
Club, ‘Attunga Stud’, Allambi Rd, Mittagong, 2576. 

Hills District Driving for Pleasure Club, 84 Speers 
Rd, North Rocks, 2151. Secretary, Mrs J. Clayton. 


Members of the South Australian Horse Driving Society 

(and their horses) crossing a ford at Gawler. The 

Society took part in a re-enactment of the last Gawler to 

Mt Pleasant Mail Coach Run, organised by the National 
Trust and Australia Post. 


VICTORIA. 

Victorian Harness Horse Society, PO Box 220, 
Berwick, 3806. Secretary, Elizabeth Mulligan. 

Hackney Enthusiasts Group, 252 Highfield Rd, 
Burwood, 3125. Secretary M. Healy. 

Hamilton Branch, A.D.S., PO Box 582, Hamilton, 
3300. Secretary, Mrs Hannell. 

Shepparton and District Harness Society, R.M.B., 
2412, Cobram, 3644. Secretary Gary Munro. 

Swan Hill Pioneer Harness Driving Society, Box 34, 
Beverford, 3590. Secretary Mrs Elsie Chalmers. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

WA Harness Driving Society, Stoneville Rd, Stone- 
ville, 6554. Secretary R. C. Budiselic. 

The Western Australian Harness Driving Society 
Inc, ‘Southbrook’, Lot 1515 Leslie St, Southern River, 
6110. Secretary Mrs Midge Boag. 

TASMANIA. 

Tasmanian Driving Society, 27 Mowheba Avenue, 
Sandy Bay, Hobart, 7005. Secretary R. M. Wansbrough. 

Northern Tasmanian Driving Society, 36 Latrobe Rd, 
Railton, 7305. Secretary David Hayes. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Caboolture Horse Drawn Vehicles and Pleasure 
Driving Society, PO Box 170, Caboolture, 4510. Secre- 
tary, Jan Howard. 

Gympie and District Branch, A.D.S., ‘Wardara’, 
Creek Rd, St Helens, Maryborough, 4650. Secretary, 
Mrs Elayne Lindley. 

Brisbane and District Harness Driving Society, 124 
Geldard Rd, Chandler, 4155. Secretary, Elizabeth 
Mulligan. 

ACT. 

Canberra District Harness Society, 36 Lynch St, 
Hughes, 2605. Secretary Lorraine Dwyer. 

NT. 

Darwin Harness and Driving Club, PO Box 358, 
Darwin, 5791. Secretary, Mrs Sandra Earle. 


Animal farm 


SURVIVING IN THE EIGHTIES 

Michael Boddy & Richard Beckett 

Illustrated by Janet Dawson Boddy 

George Allen & Unwin, Sydney, 1980, large format 
paperback, 196 pages. Price $9.99. 

Despite the odd title (what happens to us all in the 
1990’s?) this strong team of authors has produced an 
Australian book to equal John Seymour’s British works 
on self-sufficiency. 

We now have enough locally grown guides in this 
field to reject any more foreign (Northern Hemisphere) 
publications which may be dumped here, thank you. 

The subject covered is essentially living off the 
land, from growing a few vegetables in the garden, 
however tiny, to running a small rural property with lots 
of farm animals. This trio of personalities has a grasp on 
the practical methods of self-sufficiency and can give 
well considered specific advice from their own 
experience. 

Michael Boddy is a playwright, farmer and writer, 
who contributed to Earth Garden in our early years. His 


wife, Janet, is an artist who won the Archibald Prize in’ 


1974 with a portrait of Michael in a straw hat. Richard 
Beckett is an experienced journalist, gardening and 
cookery writer and was widely known as the notorious 
Sam Orr of Nation Review (of which he was also 
assistant editor). He has written several books, 
including The Gourmet’s Garden. 

The backbone of the book, by Michael Boddy, is 
about running a farm and keeping hens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, guinea fowl, pigs, cows, goats, sheep and 
bees. To quote Michael: 

"We have always followed what we call our Noah’s 
Ark Principle, and tried to buy or breed a broad 
spectrum of animal types for diversity and interest. 
Plymouth Rock hens are as good for you as more 
standard breeds; black pigs are easier to keep than 
white ones in Australian conditions. 

"If you create a diverse set of animals, mixing the 
standards with the exotics, you will then avoid the 
boredom of specialization.” 


There's no way you'll be able to keep a pig in 
the city. Pigs haven’t got the same PR as goats; 
you don’t see photographs of big soft girls with 
long hair playing flutes to pigs. — Michael Boddy 


The animal keeping advice cannot be faulted. There 
is sound information also on farm machinery, building 
steel sheds, a ‘lunar moduie’ garden (vegies in 
bathtubs), selecting and buying your land and killing 
and breaking down livestock. Janet Dawson Boddy 
contributes the essential illustrations and also a series 
of full page strip sketches, full of ideas and hints, which 
augment the text. at 

Richard Beckett is at home growing herbs, 
vegetables or fruit trees and has a lot of pertinent things 
to say about surviving the decade in the city. He gives a 
valuable breakdown of a sampling of gardens in various 
places he has lived, such as a hobby farm at Wingello, 
N.S.W., an Adelaide suburban garden and a Surry Hills 
terrace, following up with some hints on preserving 
garden produce. 

To sum up: Surviving in the Eighties has humour, 
honesty and a storehouse of information on the traps, 
drawbacks and joys of country and city living. 

The authors know how to tell a good story and are 
not afraid to tell a few against themselves. 


A SMALL PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 
Toni Mackenzie 

Fontana/Collins, Melbourne, 1980, 
pages Price $4.95 

Toni Mackenzie’s Practical guide to rural living in 
Australia was first published by William Collins in 1978, 
sold well and is now out in this paperback version. 
Illustrated with line drawings by Toni Mackenzie, the 
book is comprehensive, yet full of detail on a myriad of 
subjects which usually puzzle city people looking for 
the dream cottage and land that the title implies. 

There are succinct introductions to looking for land, 
what money and equipment you will need, building and, 
again, a large section on poultry, cows, goats, sheep, 
pigs and other farm animals. The details are in 
legalities, short-cuts and ways of doing things and an 
emphasis on the sources of information and supply 
which is so necessary. 

To sum up: A Small Place in the Country is a good 
place to start for people considering moving to the 
country, retiring, buying a weekender or hobby farm. It 
has a neat balance of caution and optimism and a lot of 
common sense. 


paperback, 239 


Coloured sheep at Mary's Place (see Earth Garden 9) with improved house and fences. 


Story and Photos 
By MARY THOMPSON 


For a few years it looked like any coloured fleeces 
or animals would fetch higher prices than ‘white’ sheep 
— but now the process is reversed. Black fleeces sold 
in small lots to woolbrokers bring only half as much as 
white fleeces. 

There is an immense over-supply and very limited 
demand for coloured fleeces. Unless you are producing 
show quality super-sheep, you will only get butcher’s 
prices for your animals at sales. 

| don’t want to be a prophet of doom. There are still 
those of us on small holdings who love the greys and 
browns and keep them as part of their self-sufficiency 
schemes and this article is meant for them. 

Let’s take a look at some of the problems of how to 
care for our sheep so that we have a good supply of 
fleece for clothes, blankets and rugs, meat for the 
freezer (with apologies to the vegetarians) and tanned 
skins for the floor. 

Every part of Australia has its own pattern of caring 
for sheep, but you can be sure, wherever you are, that it 
will be a lot of work. The locals will help with advice, but 
this is not always particularly relevant to small flocks. 

This is our calendar for the year, strangely starting 
in November. This suits us in Central Victoria, but will 
be useless in some other areas. Its main value is that it 
will show you just how many chores there are! 
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Mary’s black sheep 


SHEEP CALENDAR 

November 

— Mid: Shearing and next day dipping (see illustration) 

— Late: Pre-summer worm drench. Inoculate lambs 
twice with 5-in-1 (six weeks between). Put in ear tags 
for lambs. 

December 

— Early: Move rams and ewes into clean paddock (ex 
hay). (Rest home paddock during summer). Ram 
lambs to ram paddock. Other lambs well away from 
ewes. 

Jan/Feb 
Quiet time, but bushfire risk high now. 

March 

— Late: Ram out. 

April 

— Late: Ewes back in home paddock. Pre-lambing 
crutching for ewes. And pre-lambing inoculation for 
ewes (5-in-1) once. Extra feed for ewes all this 
period. Pre-winter worm drench for all sheep. 

May/June/July 
First lambs (shed sheep nights after first lamb). 
Handfeeding whole oats/hay, calcium lick. 
Ringmark tails as born at two-to-three days old. 


August 
British Longwool lambs. 


October 
— Late: Pre-shearing crutch for all sheep. 


If there is any sort of community spirit where you MARY'S NON-PATENT SHEEP DIP RACE 
are, try to get a communal sheep-caring programme To hold six sheep 
going. Shearing plant and handpiece, yards, dip, ear- 
tagging punch, drench gun, toe-parers and inoculator 
are all costly. Also it is hard to buy vaccine and 
drenches in small enough quantities for 20 or so sheep. 

Our local smallholding shepherds congregate here 
at my place where there are yards and shearing faci- 
lities and a big shed. The fleeces are skirted as we go 
on our skirting table. 

We usually have quite a few visitors hoping to get 
the pick of the fleeces, so a lot of fleeces are sold that 
day at good prices. The rest is stored away for home 
consumption. 

This year, after | spent a while in intensive care at 
the local hospital after skin contact with organophos- 
phate sheep dip — attempting to submerge sheep ina 
bath — we decided to construct a walk-through shower 
race. 

The people who bring their sheep will put in a 
weekend and we should have a safe dip and one that 
can use only a small quantity of recycling dip. A sump 
will collect the drainage and it will be re-pumped 


DRAINING YARD 


through the system and later pumped out of the sump wnt 
and carried away to a safer place. ~ RAGE Z Welded structure metal frame 

It's quite okay to dip ‘‘off shears,” so the 100 or so ~ P Corrugated iron fill in 
visiting sheep will stay here overnight and be dipped P Slight slope on concrete floor 
next day. They’ll drain and then be run up a loading Å 3 pipes each side with nozzles squirting 
ramp into an assortment of trailers and utes to go back (shown by arrows) 


home. “ No plumbing shown from pump (but it will be there) 


E 


lan shows the proper way to hold a lamb for testicle 


$ AE 


A newborn soli a reversed 


badger-face — both parents contributed the recessive ring-marking. This lamb has good wool and would have 
gene for solid black. been kept intact if there was no wool on his face. 
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Operating on a small acreage. 

We have a good four acre creek-flat paddock that 
provides 300 bales of rye/clover hay, but which can't be 
grazed for half the year. But as soon as the hay is in 
(early December) we put the ram and ewes down there 
to clear up the bits the mower missed. They stay there 
(with hay if there are no more green shoots) until late 
April, when the ewes are brought in to be prepared for 
lambing. 

They are drenched, crutched, brought up to good 
lambirig condition' with extra feed and later have their 
annual inoculation for lamb immunity against tetanus, 
black disease, blackleg, pulpy kidney and malignant 
oedema. 

We have a problem with dogs, so | shed the ewes at 
night from the time the first lamb appears. They train 
easily to come to the barn at night looking for their 
regular ration. 

All through winter each sheep gets 500 gms daily of 
whole oats, bought cheaply at harvest time and stored. 
A bag of oats lasts my 20 ewes for about a week. It’s the 
only feed expense | have and pays for itself with healthy 
lambs and ewes. 

There’s always a salt/calcium lick in the shed for 
them too. 

The hay spread about the shed at night from their 
feeder makes an amazing growth of grass if spread 
around under the trees in the bush paddock. 

This second paddock, about six acres, is pretty 
rocky (we never need to pare feet) and our flock 
survives well on the acreage. 

We keep the numbers down to 20 ewes with 
growing lambs. The ram lives over the hill in a one acre 
paddock we look after for a weekender. The unmarked 
ram lambs join him there and also any wethers if the 
feed is short. There are yearly blood tests by the vet for 
ovine brucelosis. 

By second shearing most of the wethers are in the 
freezer, but we keep one or two who have very special 


wool. 
We have a variety of wool types in the flock, ranging 


‘down from pure Romney, nearly pure Lincoln, through 
all sorts of blends to soft Merino crosses. This gives a 
range of wool types to suit a lot of craft projects. 

Ewes are culled if their fleece is too matted or dry to 
handle. | look for a good shine, strength and an 
openness that makes for easy spinning with little or no 
preparation. 

Colour 

Breeding for colour is not as difficult as we thought. 
The chart shows the probability of black lambs from 
white or black or black and black matings. The patterns 
within the ‘black’ range have an order of dominance that 
can be used to control offspring colour. 

White is top of the dominance scale and will always 
show up if used in a mixed black/white mating. 

Badger face — black points, belly, chest and pale 
upper body — is dominant over all other ‘black’ sheep. 

Reverse Badger face — pale belly, chest and rump 
with dark coat — usually have light symmetrical lines 
over the eyes like make-up and pale ear outline. 

Solid black is last in the dominance scale. 

Unless you particularly want Badger faces because 
of their very pale grey fleeces, be careful not to use a 
ram carrying this patten. It is very dominant and will 
show up in the lambs for generations to come. 

Reverse badger face have most attractive markings, 
similar to the primitive Mouflon, or wild sheep. The coat 
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9, 


The six possible matings with regard to wool 
pigment made in a flock of sheep. 


O-gene for white, which is completely dominant 
over the black gene. 
* Gene for black, which is recessive and can only 
find expression where there is no gene for white 
present. 


(section of the fleece kept for spinning) is basically 
dark, although we have a strain that fades rapidly on the 
sides. Some fade, some don't. 

Solid black: The only way you can be sure of solid 
black is to use only solid black breeders. Being bottom 
of the dominance scale, if they show black, they should 
be black, not carrying other patterns. 

The principal of dominance is that the dominant 
pattern shows up in all the offspring in the first cross, 
the recessive only appearing when the first cross is 
matched with another animal carrying the recessive 
gene. 

Brown is another matter. 

There has been a study going on during the past 
year in which the behaviour of genes in truly brown 
sheep is being observed. 

A lot of our sheep appear ‘brown’ because of the 
sun bleach, but the true browns have a beautiful 
cocoa/coffee colour the full length of the wool staple. 

Often their faces and legs are this same colour too. 

Where they fall in the dominance scale is not yet 
certain — it is thought they are recessive to solid black. 
Results of cross-breeding with other patterns are being 
recorded and owners of brown sheep have been send- 
ing me lamb data. 

Striped sheep: Because | was involved in this 
survey (a combined French/Australian project) | have 
seen some truly remarkable sheep — striped sheep, 


OK 
25% progeny 25% progeny black 
non-carners 


a 
All progeny black 


like zebras! These stripes only show up at first shear- 
ing, lambs being born black. A result of fading to grey 
with age in a pattern, rather like human hair greying at 
the temples faster than elsewhere. 

So far I haven't seen them, but I believe there are 
some ‘red’ (as in ginger tom cat colour) sheep in the 
Hamilton area of Victoria. This would not be surprising 
because this red is quite common in the wild coloured 
flocks in Europe. 

References: 

There is a good series of leaflets with details of 
sheep management issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, South Australia. 

I particularly recommend Sheep management for 
small flocks (Bulletin 8/78 — 50c). 

Other publications include: Handbook for breeding 


coloured wool (Bulletin 23/77 — 50c) (an earlier version 
of this was reprinted in Earth Garden 17 and The Second 
E. G. Book); Selecting wool for hand spinning (Bulletin 
1/78 — 75c) (which includes a section on wool dyeing 
with natural plant dyes) and Farm butchering of sheep 
(Bulletin 9/79 — $2.00) as well as a long list of fact 
sheets. Postage is 40c for one publication and 10c for 
each additional publication; or send SAE for a publi- 
cations list. 

Address: Dept. of Agriculture, SA, GPO Box 1671, 
Adelaide, South Australia, 5001. 

Also good is the Handbook for Woolgrowers, edited 
by J. R. Moull, issued by the Australian Wool Board, 
Wool House, Melbourne and if you really want to get 
into it — Sheep Management and Diseases, Dr H. G. 
Belschner, Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1959. 


OUR SMALL FLOCK 


by PENELOPE LEA 


A few years ago when I started spinning there was 
no black or coloured wool to be bought locally, so we 
bought a cross-bred black ewe and, later, another to 
keep her company. 

As it seemed wasteful that they were trotting 
around doing nothing and eating their heads off, we 
bought a black ram, mainly Merino. All three proved 
pretty active and fertile, so we were soon in business. 

The ewes have a remarkable lambing average. One 
has twins about every six-to-seven months and the other 
every eight-to-nine months. 

As sheep fertility is directly associated with quality 
of nutriment, we put it down to the expansive oil and 
protein rich horse pellets we feed to our Clydesdale 
weanlings and yearlings and for which the sheep per- 
form giraffe-like contortions to pinch out of the feed 
tubs. 

In the same way the sheep feast on prime green 
lucerne hay and chaff and whenever we’ ve fed sheaf hay 
to the horses, the sheep have whizzed through, munch- 
ing off all the tasty ears full of grain, while the horses 
are still slowly working through the straws. 

After several sets of lambs with white patches and 
wool which was too fine, we replaced the Merino ram 
with Victor, a walking hoof-and-hook champion 
Dorset/Romney, with a back like a table. After he 
butted Dave one day and was turned upside down for 
his pains (and Dave’s) he stayed, stuck on his back, with 
his legs waving until Dave turned him over again. 

Victor’s lambs are very meaty types and all black. 

We sell the ewe lambs and fleeces I can’t use and 
eat the wethers — at about nine months they are really 
tender and tasty and a leg of lamb (or hogget) at that age 
is a pretty decent size. Dave’s chops come in various 
unusual sizes (mostly large) but they make excellent 
dinners. 
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The sheepskins also make beaut floor rugs with all 
the wool left on them. 

We need the help of a neighbour’s dog to yard the 
sheep for drenching, marking, crutching and vaccinat- 
ing, as even six energetic people are no match for as 
many sheep — yarding 20 Clydesdales is easier! 


tee wks go vik 


hd 


ad 


Dave holding Victor just ‘off shears’. 


Dave shears the sheep in November (when it’s 
warm) with blade shears, a pleasant job for a sunny 
afternoon when there are only three sheep. 

In small numbers like this (usually five-to-10 at the 
most) sheep are most rewarding and amusing to keep. 
Ours are certainly maintained with the minimum of 
effort and are very healthy and trouble-free. 


The woolly Merino 


The truth is that he (the Merino sheep) is a 
dangerous monomaniac, and his one idea is to 
ruin the man who owns him. With this object in 
view he will display a talent for getting into trouble 
and a genius for dying that are almost incredible. 

Banjo Paterson 


By JOHN J. ALDERSON 


Ignorance with sheep is indeed bliss. 

We humans are subject to as many or more wogs, 
but as we have never heard of them, we don't suffer 
from them. 

But the Merino sheep is a telepathic animal, if ever 
there was one. Ås surely as you worry about your sheep 
getting pulpy kidney, they will get it. 

Apart from the psychological warfare the Merino 
sheep wages against its owner and humanity in general, 
the animal is heir to enough diseases to fill a book large 
enough to warrant a wheelbarrow to cart it around. 

Suffice it to say that diet is all with sheep. If they 
have too much feed they get too fat, become diseased, 
lay down and cannot get up. Not enough feed lays them 
open to attack by flies, crows, foxes and they are able to 
crawl through fences into the next property. 

Sheep should remain lean and only be fattened im- 
mediately before slaughter. This takes some experi- 
ence. To tell the condition of a sheep you feel with the 
finger and the thumb at the base of the tail (assuming 
they are in wool). 

The best way to fatten is to shear and turn the 
sheep on fair sort of grass for two or three weeks. But 
don't be misled by loose folds of skin. A Merino 
whether has a'skin large enough to cover a bullock and 
will never fill it out. 

If you have any doubts about the stocking rate, run 
a little over, rather than under, assuming the land is not 
badly subject to erosion and you are not going to over- 
stock all the time. If supplementary feed is needed, 
don’t waste time and money feeding anything else but 
oats, at the rate of no more than two ounces per head 
per day, preferably feeding every second day. Oats 
keep the sheep strong and give them an appetite, so 
they go out to find something to eat. 

But don’t feed Merinos unless the ground is quite 
bare. Unless they are used to hand-feeding, they will 
take weeks to start eating. A few sheep used to hand 
feeding help, but don’t feed out the ration if there is 
only one animal eating. Like as not it'll eat the full ration 
and then lay down and die. 

Sheep are cosmopolitan in their choice of food, but 
they do prefer short grass. They don't like clover until it 
has been dried and cured and, indeed, they are used to 
eating the grass out of clover prior to mowing. 

The temptation when going into sheep is to get 
ewes, with the idea of lambs. Don’t. Ewes and lambs are 
heart-breaking, particularly in dry districts or dry years. 
If the feed is reasonable, that is two to six inches high, 
get some old whethers (providing they are cheap — 


don’t buy unless they are, let the experienced boys pay 
the big money). That is, full mouth. 

Ask the auctioneer’s offsiders. These men, when 
not answering questions from prospective buyers, 
chase the sheep around and put them in various pens. 
Don’t let that worry you, this is all part of their job. 
Normally, | approach the Stock and Estate agent with 
my wants and they get me the sheep direct, dump them 
in my paddock and send me the bill. By the way, 30 days 
credit is regarded as acash sale. 

Weaners are in the process of losing their milk 
teeth and cutting their adult teeth, so usually do poorly 
for that year. This is why they are usually cheaper. They 
also have the strange idea that grass is always green, 
whereas you and | know that it is usually a golden brown 
colour. They have to learn the hard way, but they’ll 
always eat it before they die of starvation. 

Once possessed of a good flock of weaners, | keep 
them until their mouths start to break. Then I sell them 
off-shears and start again. Often the trade-in value is 
higher than the price of the weaners. But usually there 
are more weaners because, | find, there is about a five 
per cent mortality rate per year, so that the flock has 
shrunk by at least 20 per cent. 

The number of teeth and the age of Merino sheep is 
relative and depends upon the conditions under which 
they live. I had one sheep which remained full mouth for 
five or six years and died of old age still a full mouth. 
Most sheepmen start culling towards the end, but this is 
more difficult with a small flock, unless you are going to 
buy replacements, which is alright, if you can. A single 
line of sheep is preferred for wool selling. 


POINT CHART OF A MERINO RAM 
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Merinos are pretty good with fences. Some of them’ 


won't walk over a wire on the ground and this makes 
them distinct from Border Leicesters and Dorsets, 
which are bad, and crossbreds, which have a lot to do 
with lowering the value of surrounding properties. 

Merino wethers usually don't give much trouble. 
They don't have any sexual hangups, except when fed 
on pure sub. clover, which contains a sex hormone and 
brings them into milk. And they usually don't break the 
sylvan silence with unseemly noise. 

It pays best to buy in the wool if you can get them 
shorn. Otherwise buy off-shears, but don't buy these if 
they are in poor condition. It will also pay to drench the 
sheep immediately and to keep them in one paddock for 
at least a week, then spell that paddock for at least three 
weeks to allow the eggs of the worms to die. 

If they are off-shears and sold in the market, they 
should have been dipped. There is usually a stock 
inspector at the sale, so ask his advice. If not, get the 
advice of one of the auctioneer’s urgers. 

If you shear them yourself, it is not necessary to dip 
them (in Victoria, at any rate), providing they are free 
from mite, lice and so on, but they have to be dipped if 
they are going back to the saleyard. The law requires 
them to be clean. If in doubt, dip. 

Incidentally, sheep are often merely penned and 
dip poured over them from a watering-can or sprayed 
from a knapsack spray. This is not sufficient if the sheep 
have itch-mite. 

It is possible to buy sheep, shear them, fatten them 
and sell them again for a good profit inside a month. But 


if you're a beginner and not sure, contact the auction-: 


eer and have someone come to look at them and advise 
on the market prospects. 


If you are buying old sheep, the idea is to sell them 
again as soon as possible, though | have often bought 
old sheep to get a year’s wool. Some will die, almost 
certainly of old age, so allow a 10 per cent mortality rate 
in your calculations. It should be less. 

When buying for wool-growing, it is best to get 
weaners, or two-tooths. If they are in anything but pretty 
lean condition, you’ll be bidding against the butchers. If 
they are lambs (unshorn), it is best to shear them as 
soon as possible to get better wool. It pays again to 
drench them immediately unless they appear very 
healthy. 

Merino wool, however, is very fine and many people 
can’t spin it. It may not even be as good as other types 
for sheepskin clothing and floor coverings. But they are 
good eating. The Merino, indeed, was first imported 
into Australia as a meat producer, not a woolgrower — 
we got around to that later. Merinos do produce a lot of 
lanolin, though. 


As improvers of the soil, they are first rate. Some of 
the land | bought had had a crop of wheat, a crop of oats, 
a year of fallow, then wheat, oats and fallow, again and 
again, from the time it had been selected (it even had a 
crop on when it was selected). The land was feeling the 
strain. 

With 15 years of grazing with sheep the pasture and 
soil have improved no end and the seed of the grasses 
already there has been slowly scattered all over. Some 
other land | bought later was barren mine workings, im- 
possible to topdress except by hand or sheep. The 
sheep go on to it with a belly full of grass and leave 
grass seed behind, neatly pelletised in fertilisers, so 
that grass is steadily spreading all over it. 
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The soil’s fertility has built up all over too, thanks to 
the sheep. At the same time they have given me an 
income in return for very little work. 

This work is interesting. | wander around the sheep 
perhaps once each month, more in the fly season 
(perhaps twice a year). | don’t jet — it’s useless. | don’t 
crutch, as it’s a waste of time and money. Ewes would 
be different, of course, but in any case | always get 
mulsed sheep. 

Fly-strike is seldom and where sheep are crutched, 
saddle-strike, flank-strike and even belly-strike are 
more common. Seldom do any but the poorest sheep 
get struck. 

If possible | shear in late autumn, which gives the 
sheep a fair covering of wool during the summer. Wool 
is an insulator, which keeps the sheep cool as well as 
warm. Sun-strike is quite bad with sheep and they get 
this if shorn in summer if they have no shade. 

On the other hand, sheep require shelter in winter, 
particularly in a place where they can get out of the 
wind. Low windbreaks are the best, but they have to be 
fenced off, as the sheep will eat them unless they are 
made of galvanised iron. In summer, the sheep prefer a 
windbreak that allows the wind to scoot through under- 
neath. A line of trees or a clump of trees unfenced will 
soon fill their requirements, as they will eat the lower 
tree limbs. 

Footrot is highly contagious and will only get on 
your property if you have a sheep there with it. Foot- 
absess is a different thing. Rot will almost certainly 
strike more than one foot per sheep, while absess does 
not. Foot absess is caused by too much wet ground as 
mud forces its way under the sheep% hoof. Treatment 
consists in pruning back the hoof until all the muck is 
cut away and the hoof is usually bleeding. Cure consists 
in putting the sheep on high, dry land. It also pays to go 
through the sheep once or twice each year and trim 
their hooves. There should be no long curved toenails, 
cut them right back. The sheep may limp for a day or 
two, but that’s better than limping for months. The cure 
for footrot is quite complicated. 

One other thing to watch is their horns. Sometimes 
they grow into the head. If this is happening the usual 
thing to do is to screw the horn off with an iron rod. This 
is probably kinder than cutting off the horn. It will bleed, 
but this is still better than having the flies strike where 
the horn grows into the head. Flies will not strike a 
wound that bleeds. 


Another word or warning, once again from Banjo 
Paterson: 

The hard, resentful look on the faces of all bushmen 
comes from a long course in dealing with Merino sheep. 
The Merino dominates the bush, and gives to Australian 
literature its melancholy tinge, its despairing pathos. 
The poems about dying boundary riders, and lonely 
graves under mournful she-oaks, are the direct out- 
come of the poet’s too close association with that soul- 
destroying animal. A man who could write anything 
cheerful after a day in the drafting-yards would be a 
freak of nature. 


THE TIMBERTOWN 
BULLOCK TEAM 


By JAKE FLANAGAN 

From the early days of settlement until fairly recent 
times, bullock teams played a major role in pioneering 
and developing Australia. Hauling huge loads of wool, 
wheat, timber or ploughing a field, they were as 
common a sight as the tractors and trucks of today. 

In our area — the north coast timber country of New 
South Wales — their main use was in carting logs to the 
sawmills. Bullocks were far more suited for this than 
horse-teams because they are able to work in much 
rougher country than horses. 

For long distance drawing on the roads, horses 
were much quicker, but in rough terrain, the slow, 
steady pull of the bullock team was found to be more 
efficient and reliable. 

The number of bullocks in a team varied widely, 
with the average around 18 to 20, but it was not uncom- 
mon to see as many as 26 or 28 animals yoked in a team. 

Most logs were carted on wagons — top loaders — 
or bullock ‘trucks’, sometimes called dobbies. This 
made the load easier to pull and an average sized team 
could handle logs weighing seven or eight tons with no 
trouble. These ‘trucks’ had a very effective braking 
system capable of locking the wheels if necessary, so 
in dry weather they could safely descend quite steep 
slopes. 

After rain, or on an exceptionally steep slope, the 
usual thing was to cut a tree eight to 10 feet in diameter 
with a fairly large bushy head (forest oak was a fav- 
ourite) and let this drag along behind the log for extra 
braking. 

The logs were usually loaded where they fell. The 
method was to pull the trucks into position with the front 


Jake Flanagan is the bullocky at Timbertown, a 
recreated sawmillers’ village of the 1880’s which 
you can visit at Wauchope, 23 km inland from Port 
Macquarie in New South Wales. He trains the 
bullocks (young bulls castrated at one year of age) 
there and it’s worth a visit to see how they will pull 
heavy logs at the sound of his whip and shout. 

Timbertown has the genuine atmosphere of the 
Australian bush a century ago. It’s ideal for 
children, with steam train rides over cuttings in 
the forest, the clash of the hammer and anvil at the 
blacksmith’s shop, adzing, shingle-making, an old 
bush schoolhouse, a church, shop and cottages 
and a steam sawmill. 

It’s on the Oxley Highway, 3 km from Wauchope 
on the way to Tamworth (or write Timbertown, 
P.O. Box 208, Wauchope, N.S.W. 2446). We spenta 
full day there, staying overnight at the Caravan 
Park next door. See it for yourself. 
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truck 3-4 tt back trom the butt and the other about two- 
thirds of the way along the log. Chains were then 
fastened onto each truck and run out under the log to 
form a ‘bridle’. This bridle was used to roll the log 
upskids with the bullock team at right angles to the load. 

Bullock trucks varied in size, but most had wheels 3 
ft to 3 ft 6 ins high with an axle 4 ft 2 ins long between the 
collars. Some had solid wooden wheels called 
doughboys. The tyres were usually 4%-to-5 ins wide 
and about 1% ins thick when new. As a rule, the rear 
wheels were 4-to-6 ins higher than the front. 

In some cases logs were ‘snigged’ on the ground, 
particularly in wet weather when the wheels of the 
wagons would have bogged. The lighter logs were 
usually pulled: a good rule of thumb for loading a team 
was to calculate on each pair of bullocks pulling 100 
super feet of timber, that is, 20 bullocks should snig a 
log containing 1000 super feet, or roughly three tons. 

A large pulley block and 100 ft to 150 ft of strong wire 
rope and a few pieces of heavy chain were part and 
parcel of a bullock’s equipment. When the load was 
bogged, or just too heavy to pull up a steep bank, the 
block and rope were used. The pulley block was 
fastened to the load, one end of the wire rope was 
secured to a tree and the free end of the rope run 
through the block with the team hooked to it. This 
doubled the power of the bullock team and usually 
moved the load. 

If the load was very badly bogged, or in extremely 
steep and rough terrain, another block was fastened to 
the end of the first wire rope and a second rope used 
through it. This doubled the strength of the team again 
(making it equal to four teams) and usually got things 
moving. 

It was common for two bullockies to work their 
teams side-by-side on the same load to help each other 
through a bad section of road or up a steep hill. This is 
called ‘double banking’. 

The leaders, or lead bullocks, are the most impor- 
tant pair in the team. Their job is to lead the rest of the 
team wherever the driver commands. Really good 
leaders were essential in front of a big team, especially 
in rough country. 

Like all animals, some bullocks are more intelligent 
than others and a potential leader must have more than 
the average brains. He should also have a good 
temperament, be a willing worker and walk well. Taking 
all this into account, only a few bullocks have the 
requirements of a leader. 

When one is selected, he is yoked in the lead with 
an old experienced bullock who will pull and push the 
younger one around as needed. After weeks of patient 
training, the young leader should be turning about as 
directed. In the old days, a good pair of leaders was 
considered to be as valuable as three or four other pairs 
of bullocks. 


The hardest working pair in a team are the ‘tailers’, 
or ‘polers’ as they are called. They are at the rear of the 
team right in front of the load and all the jarring and 
jolting of the wheels on the rough roads fall on their 
necks. 

Hardest of all on the tailers is pulling over a short, 
high bank, for just as they are going over the crest all 
the weight is pressing downwards on their necks. 
Sometimes they are carrying tons, so tailers have to be 
low set, nuggety, powerful bullocks. Often bulls or 
‘stags’ were used as tailers for these are very strong in 
the neck and stand the rough work particularly well. 

The pair of bullocks in front of the tailers are known 
as ‘pin’ bullocks. These should be big, rangy types, so 
they will lift some of the weight off the tailers. These 
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four rear bullocks help to steer the load around corners, 
pushing in or out to keep the load clear of trees and 
stumps. 

In keeping a team over a number of years, at least 
one pair of young bullocks should be broken in each 
year and in some years two or three pairs would need to 
be trained. To select young bullocks, the bullocky 
would usually look for well-grown, strong looking three 
or four year olds. 

Heavy shoulders, fairly long neck — the type that 
‘carrys their dinner with them’ — were some of the 
main points. Also they looked for an alert, free walking 
animal with plenty of spirit. Docile, sulky types were 
seldom any good. 

The first step in breaking in young bullocks is to 


rope them and couple a pair together with a strap 
around each one’s neck and a piece of chain 2ft to 2ft 
6” long. This chain must have a swivel in it to stop the 
bullocks twisting up. The bullocks are then left in a yard 
or small paddock for a few days until they learn to walk 
together. Then they can be yoked and put into the 
middle of the team. 

Of course the youngsters won’t understand walking 
in the team, but the other bullocks will drag them along 
and hold them in line until they learn to walk with the 
rest. 

Sometimes the young bullocks will ‘turn the yoke’. 
To do this they put their heads together, move their 
rumps out and turn the yoke upside down on their 
necks. This leaves them looking the opposite way to the 
rest of the team. While they can do this in a few 
seconds, it is extremely difficult to turn them back. But 
this should be done if possible as the experience will 
teach them to stay in position. 

Some bullockies tied the youngsters’ tails together 
which makes it impossible for them to turn the yoke. In 
bush work, however, care must be taken that the tied 
tails don’t hook over a stump or spike. 

Some young bullocks will pull right from the start, 
but usually they need a few weeks to start working. In 
three to four months they should be working really well. 
Those that aren’t can be considered ‘duds’ and are 
usually culled out. 

Unless there is a good reason for moving them, 
each pair of bullocks is usually yoked in the same posi- 
tion in the team. They are creatures of habit and yoke up 
easier and work better if kept together and in the same 
order. If, for some reason, a pair has to be split up or 
moved to another position, it generally only takes a few 
days for them to settle down again. 

It is important to have the pairs matched for 
strength as a small bullock can kill himself trying to 
keep up with a big strong partner. 

Anyone starting a team usually bought a few pairs 
of old, broken-in bullocks and yoked the younger ones 
in the middle of the team. At least six old bullocks are 
necessary to control the youngsters properly and a 
good pair of leaders is essential. 

It is extremely difficult to break in young bullocks 
without any older ones. Anyone wanting to start a team 
today would find it very hard to get broken-in bullocks 
and would have to start with quiet yearling steers or 
similar. These can be handled quite easily, a few pairs 
at a time, with a halter or the leaders to control them. 
Naturally, they can’t pull much of a load, but should be 
thoroughly broken-in by the time they are big enough to 
work. 


Bullock yoke 
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Gear. 


Making the gear for bullocks — yokes, bows and so 
on — is an art in itself. Most yokes are 4ft 2ins long and 
made from a piece of timber 5ins x 4/2ins. Brush box or 
river oak were favourite species for yoke wood, but 
sometimes other types, such as coachwood or forest 
apple, were used. 

The first step in making a yoke is to bore the holes 
for the bows and ring-bolt. The bow-holes are 
practically always 9’’ centre with the first one about 
4” from the end. The hole for the ring-bolt must be 
centred in the middle of the yoke, so that both bullocks 
pull equal weight. Then the neck holes are cut out and 
the rest of the yoke shaped with an adze. 

Later the yoke can be smoothed with a spoke-shave 
and rasp, with particular attention being paid to the neck 
holes. They must be rounded and smoothed right off 
with sandpaper or a piece of glass. 

The ironwork has to be made by a blacksmith and 
shaping the bows correctly is most important. They are 
mostly made from 7/8th’’ round iron to fit easily in the 
one inch holes in the yoke. The bows must be just wide 
enough to clear the bullock’s neck, but narrow enough 
to fit inside the point of his shoulder when pulling. 

The bow is usually widened for really big, thick- 
necked animals by bending it out below the holes in the 
yoke. The bow also keeps the yoke in position because 
bullocks always pull on the muscle on top of their neck 
and the yoke must not move back onto their wither 
when pulling hard. This is most important. Good 
bullocks have been crippled through having the bows 
too long. 

The length can be adjusted by means of a series of 
slots or ‘keyholes’ in one side. The chains between the 
pairs are about 8ft 4ins to 8ft 6ins long. Some bullockies 
prefer ‘bar’ chains in the body of the team. 

There are any number of ways a bullock can be 
injured or killed in everyday work in the bush. The most 
common was for a bullock to walk, or be pulled, against 
a tree, causing the neck to be broken in a second. 
Sometimes a team will get a bad fright and bolt, but 
probably one of the worst mishaps is for a team to ‘ring 
up’. 

When this happens, the leaders come round behind 
the tailers in a circle. The team walks faster and faster in 
smaller circles until the chains pull tight on the inside 
bullocks and they begin to fall down one by one and are 
pulled along. If they can’t be stopped, or the leaders 
called out of the ring, the whole team ends up ina 
hopeless tangle. 

One bullocky up here tells of a team of 16 bullocks 
all down in a heap. They all had to be unyoked to get 
them up. Another old timer was in the centre of the 
circle when his team of 24 began ringing up! The circle 
became smaller and smaller until he thought he was 
going to be crushed, so he dived through to the outside 
between two pairs of bullocks and managed to get the 
team stopped. 

Bullock teams began to disappear about the late 
1930s. A few teams carried on into the early 50s, but 
most of these gave way to powerful tractors and modern 
winches until today there are no more than a handful of 
bullock teams left. They are mostly driven by old timers 
who have never done anything else and, sadly, their 
number is dwindling each year. 

Our team at Timbertown is a reminder of the ‘good 
old days’ when the bullock driver was King of the Road. 


STRINGYBARK BASKETS 


Bungalook was the name given by the Australian 
Aborigines to stringybark and to dilly bags and baskets 
made from ‘bush string’ — the handspun fibre of the 
bark. 

When there was a shortage of rafia early this 
century, lady craft-workers turned to this native material 
to make baskets. 

Henrietta C. Walker, who wrote a long article on 
Bungalook Basketry for Everylady’s Journal (later 
incorporated into New Idea) was almost lyrical about 
stringy-bark. 

"From our youth upwards we have seen fowl- 
houses, calf-pens and such-like shelters made from it”, 
she said, ‘‘and there is not a housewife in stringy-bark 
country who does not bless it almost every time she 
lights a fire.” 

Stringybark, she affirmed, was strong and durable, 
as pliable as string and as pleasant to handle as any 
other sort of fibre. 


Stringybark ready to plait and three widths of plait 
ready to be used in basketry. 


BUNGALOOK BASKETRY 
By Henrietta C. Walker 
(Reprinted from Everylady’s Journal, August 6, 1918) 

The astringent quality that belongs to the outer 
surface of stringy-bark is absent in the inner parts — the 

only parts that the worker has to do with. 
The material can be stripped so fine that it can be 
easily plaited into plaits fine enough to make hats and 
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slippers; and the ease with which it can be dyed makes 
ita real source of joy to the artist. 

Bungalook can, in short, be used for almost 
everything that rafia can be used for, and a very great 
many other things as well. 

Baskets of all shapes and sizes can be made from it 
with the very best results, floor mats, pot-plant holders, 
thermos cases, billy-covers, and the ever-popular 
picnic hamper in all its attractive varieties. 

For anyone having access to stringy-bark timber the 
matter of supply is delightfully simple, as practically 
nothing in the way of treatment is needed to get the 
material ready for use. 

The stringy-bark tree is easily identified by its long, 
striped bark with its close-matted surface. Neither box 
nor bastard box can be confused with it, as the bark of 
both these trees lacks all the matted appearance of 
stringy-bark, and the same applies to messmate. 

If trees have to be cut down to provide the 
necessary bark, the best kinds are the spindly-looking 
saplings whose loss will be mourned by no one. The 
best bark is to be found on the trunks of these little 
trees, or the upper branches of the big ones. 

Having felled the tree, the next process is to cut the 
trunk into lengths of six or eight feet. Hit the pieces 
along either side with the blunt side of the axe; and then 
make a cut the length of the piece. The hitting loosens 
the bark, which will come off in one piece with little 
difficulty, always provided the tree is green. 

After the bark has been taken from the pieces, lay it 
on the ground and leave for a day or two. After that, take 
each strip of bark and with a big knife cut away the 
rough outer part. It is advisable to work at a table or 
bench, as the matter of stripping the bark is best done if 
itis lying more or less flat. 

With a broad-bladed knife — an old dinner knife is 
best for the purpose — lift up a narrow strip at one end 
of the under-side of the bark. Hold this up, and with the 
other hand help it off so that it comes away in a ribbon- 
like strip. 

Continue in this way till the supply of ‘strippable’ 
bark on the piece is exhausted. this stripping requires a 
good deal of practice and the worker will find that some 
bark strips more easily than others. Delightful strips of 
bark can often be got from bark that has been lying on 
the ground for weeks, this bark being usually of a rich- 
brown colour. 

The stripping of the bark must be determined by the 
articles to be made. For small baskets, hats, slippers 
and the like, the bark must be stripped quite fine. For 
big articles such as plant pots and floor mats, it can be 
as coarse as is consistent with easy sewing when made 
into plait. The prepared bark sold for basket-making 
comes between these two thicknesses. 

When stripped to the required size, the bark is 
ready for dyeing. The natural colour of the bark is so 
pleasing that many workers will prefer to retain it. If it is 
desired to dye it, however, any of the ordinary 
household dyes may be used. It is rarely necessary to 
more than dip the bark for a minute or two into boiling 
dye — just long enough to soak it — and a packet of dye 


can thus be made to colour several pounds of bark. 

For plaiting the bark before making it up into 
baskets etc, the ordinary three-strand plait is best. 
There is little to learn about this, except the way to add 
to it and keep it even. As the plait gets thin, add fresh 
strips of bark by placing them over the left-hand strand. 

Leave the ends out about a foot, and plait these in 
with the next turn. This makes the top of the plait 
perfectly smooth, as all the loose ends are 
subsequently cut from the under side. It is a very simple 
matter to get into the way of adding like this, and the 
result is invariably a very satisfactory plait. 

As the worker becomes more proficient, four, five, 
six and seven strand plaits may be used. These will be 
found useful for big pieces of work, but the three-strand 
plait is always the most "mouldable”. 

For the sake of convenience, the worker should 
fasten the plait to a clamp, and after two of three yards 
have been plaited, take a bit of wood 18 inches long by 
three inches wide. Cut a V deep into one end. If the 
worker puts this bit of wood flat on his chair, having the 
end with the V projecting a few inches, he can greatly 
simplify the tedium of plaiting by using this V to hold the 
end of the plait. As the work proceeds, this end is 
constantly being drawn towards him, and all twisting of 
the plait is avoided. 


Billy covers 

Billy covers made of bark are very popular. 

These are made in two parts — the container and 
the lid — which are hinged together and fastened with a 
button. 


A collection of Bungalook basketry. 
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Cut the disc for the bottom about half an inch bigger 
in diameter than the bottom of the billy, and on this, asa 
base, construct the container so that it leaves just 
enough room to take the billy out and put it in quite 
easily. 

The lower part should come up about as far as 
where the handles are soldered on to the billy. Make the 
top part or lid of the billy-cover large enough to go over 
the wire handle when it is laid as low against the side as 
it will go. 

Plait some rafia or string to make the hinges and 
fastener for this lid, as it will probably be subjected toa 
good deal of strain. A good-sized gum-pod makes an 
admirable button for the fastener — one of the big ones 
from the flowering gums. 

The handles can go right across the cover, care 
being taken to make them high enough for the lid to 
open easily under them. 

For small and medium articles the plait should vary 
in width from one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch. It 
should not be more than 1⁄4 inch thick and in most 
instances it should be thinner. 

For billy covers and picnic hampers, for instance, 
the plait should be as thin as is consistent with solidity. 
Otherwise the articles become heavy. Neither should 
weigh more than three or four ounces. 

By practice the worker can make a pound of bark 
yield three or four times as much as an inexperienced 
person could get out of it. On the other hand, plant-pots, 
wood-bins, coal-boxes, and soil-linen baskets look best 
if made of quite thick, heavy plait made as wide as the 
fancy of the worker dictates. 

The articles specified may with advantage be made 
up over kerosene, petrol or carbide tins. They should be 
sewn with a heavy packing needle, carrying binder 
twine or similar strong string. 

Verandah mat 

Another very popular article that calls for thick plait 
is the verandah mat — a mat that is equally well fitted for 
studios, smoking-rooms or offices. 

These, too, are sewn with binder twine, a packing 
needle being used for the purpose. Great care must be 
taken to sew on the wrong side of the plait — remember 
that the plait has both a right and a wrong side. 

In making baskets on wooden discs the worker 
should work with the right side of the plait toward her. If 
she is making the basket entirely of plait she starts 
making the foundation with the wrong side uppermost, 
so that when she turns her plait at right angles to form 
the sides, the right side of the plait is towards her. 

After any article has been completed, it should be 
singed over burning paper. Bark articles are not unduly 
inflammable, and a very thorough singeing may be 
given, except when light colours are present in the 
work. When these are there singe as quickly as 
possible. 

When the worker in bungalook has mastered the art 
of producing one thing, she is not likely to be satisfied 
before she tries many more. The material is one that 
presents endless possibilities. It closely resembles 
clay in the hands of the potter, and any worker with a 
sense of form or colour will find in stringy-bark a most 
satisfying medium. 


Bungalook basketry as an Australian industry is 
really unique, and no reason exists why it should not yet 
develop into something of national importance. 

(Suggested by Deb Jordan) 


HOW TO MAKE A BAG 


About 10 yards of the inner bark of a stringy-bark 
tree is needed to make the handy shopping bag shown 
in the photo. 

This bark is stripped off in lengths which are then 
scraped and divided into strips about two-thirds of an 
inch wide. 

These strips are then plaited in the ordinary way 
into a stong, firm, yet flexible plait about an inch in 
width. In addition the worker will require a needle such 
as is used in punch-work, or a good strong darning 
needle, and some yards of string, raffia, or the finer 
fibres of the stringy-bark itself, which makes excellent 
twine. 

To start the bag, double-back the plait nine inches. 
Sew this doubled part side to side with the rest of the 
plait with the string, raffia, or fine bark fibre. Continue to 
sew around the doubled part for two rounds, always 
sewing the plait side with the plait in the preceding row. 

To make the sides, turn the plait at right angles with 
this oblong disc, and stitch in position. Continue sewing 
the plait row above row till the sides of the basket are 
sufficiently high. 

Get the top of the basket straight by manipulating 
the plait, and then cut off the remainder of the plait. With 
a thread of bark, sew the end of the plait neatly against 
the inside. på 

To make the handles, use a yard and a half of plait. 
Divide and sew together side to side about four inches 
from the end, and place as shown in the photo. The lid is 
made exactly in the same way as the bottom. A gum top 
makes a good fastener. 


more 


We have a 16 hectare (40 acre) property 
near Nambour, Queensland, which we 
are attempting to farm organically. The 
environment is beautiful, with sweeping 
views to the Sunshine Goast and State 
Forest along our boundary. Two 
adjoining properties amounting to 37 
hectares (93 acres) are for sale. We hope 
to buy these and form a small community 
of maybe 10-12 families. 

We are all interested in the teachings 
of Krishnamurti and would like to attract 
people who feel strongly about 
developing Krishnamurti's insights. A 
school will be developed in due course. 
We eat natural foods and abstain from 
alcohol, tobacco and stimulants. We 
envisage two classes of participants, 
firstly those who would like to live here 
permanently and those who could not 
live on the land, but would like to spenda 
short time each year in the community. 
Would interested people please contact 
us as soon as possible. 

Barry, Meryl, Karl, Robert & Sharon, 
P.O. Box 217, Nambour, Qld. 4560. 
Phone: (071) 46 7446. 


For sale, Tasmania north west coast, 
107 acres, half pasture, remainder 
blackwood and gum forest, magnificent 
view out to Bass Strait, 24 square house, 
old, in good condition, with 4 bedrooms, 
connected electricity, plenty of water, 
good soil. Price $59,500. Also three 
blocks, same soil & bush — 11% acres, 
$8,000; 36 acres, $15,500; 52 acres, 
$11,000. 

G. L. Nelson, Lapoinya, R. D. 105, 
Tasmania 7321. Phone: (004) 45 4271. 


For sale: Five acres in two deeds, 
large dam and creek, three sheds, three 
water tanks, septic tank, tractor and 
implements, fruit and nut trees, power, 
phone. Excellent position, 11 miles west 
of Coffs Harbour area. Price $30,000. 

Large mobile home, 32 ft x 10 ft, all 
mod. cons. and septic, hot and cold 
water and shower. Price: $7500. 

Postal address: PO Box 650, Coffs Har- 
bour, NSW, 2450. Location: Lot 87, 
Eastern Dorrigo Road, Coramba. Phone: 
(066) 54 4226. 


Alternative life seeker interested in 
buying a small acreage in northern NSW. 
Must have good soil, unpolluted water 
supply and climate suitable for tropical 
fruit. Prefer the area around Tweed 
Valley, though this is not essential. 

Contact: Barry Hill, 180 Windsor Street, 
Paddington, NSW, 2021. Or phone (02) 
237 7149 during business hours. 


land 


lines 


BUS LINE 

Bedford bus, set up for living. Double 
bed and two single bunks, wardrobe and 
shelves, lots of storage space. Sink, 
shower and hot water (needs repair), 
water storage tank. Has been registered, 
would need new tyres and engine check 
now. Newly painted. 

R&S Bender, RMB 2220, Horsham, Vic- 
toria, 3400. Phone: (053) 84 3222. 


CINVA RAMS 
For sale: Cinva Ram, $300.00 o.n.o. 
Write: Kevin & Deborah Tracy, P.O. 
Fitzroy Falls, N.S.W. 2577. 


For sale: One slightly used Cinva Ram, 
Complete with heavy base plate, $300.00. 

M. F. Wiedyk, 290 Forest Road, Kirra- 
wee, NSW, 2232. Phone: (02) 521 1974. 


HORSE LINE 

| am interested in the back to the earth 
movement and in Clydesdales and other 
draught horses. | would like to buy two 
healthy animals, plus equipment for cart, 
etc. | will pay a fair price for the horses. A 
co-driver, or lass 23-35 interested in 
driving the team in search of a rural 
retreat and a new future would be 
welcome to come along. 

Ronnie Gus, 6 Moore Street, 
Bayswater, Western Australia 6053. 


10 acres Lockyer Valley, peacetul, 
secluded, backing on to State Forest. 
Plenty of trees and sandstone, no ameni- 
ties. About 5km from township, 5 acres 
cleared. Will take 22 ft caravan as 
deposit. Cash price $10,000, ring us and 
see what we can work out. 

Val and Dan Pedersen, Wilsons Plains 
Rd, Wilsons Plains, Qld, 4305. Phone: 
(075) 67 1298. 


We require land somewhere on the 
north coast of NSW. Must have one 
hectare of level or gently sloping fertile 
soil, plus house site facing north or north 
east, if possible within sight or smell of 
the sea. Remainder of land can be hilly, 
but trees and tree-planting area essen- 
tial. Creek, dam or site for large dam also 
essential. No buildings necessary. 

Could share in buying large area to 
conserve forest if smaller title could be 
cut out for homestead. We are involved 
in conservation and appropriate techno- 
logy and would like neighbours with 
similar interests. Have you an area 
coming up for sale next to you? 

Write Margaret and Jim Tedder, 43 
Waite Rd, Netherby, SA, 5062. 
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For sale: Hand-made mudbrick house, 
2 bedroom, bathroom, laundry, large 
kitchen (slow combustion and electric), 
living/dining room with mudbrick fire- 
place, Murray pine ceilings, brick-paved 
floors, stringybark post-and-beams in 
round, that's 13 squares of living room, 
plus 5 squares studio/workshop, car- 
ports and courtyard. Native garden with 
unlimited water from well and windmill. 
On 12% acres with spring fed dam, just 
outside Beechworth, Victoria. To be 
auctioned, but private sale possible. 

lain and Wendy McCalman, Riverina 
College of Advanced Education, PO Box 
789, Albury, NSW, 2640. Or phone: (057) 
28 1203 evenings or weekends. 


For sale: Beach block of 17% acres with 
building permit for a mudbrick house 
(plans included) at Princetown, 9 miles 
from Pt Campbell, near Apollo Bay, Vic- 
toria. Very remote, views to Otways and 
surrounded by national park. $10,000. 

Val Vernon, RSD Midland Highway, 
Yapeen, Victoria, 3451. 


We are looking for 30-50 acres, away 
from towns, suitable for self-sufficiency, 
with creek or river for water and natural 
bushland, from northern N.S.W. to north 
Queensland as far as Cooktown. We 
don’t have a great deal of money, so it 
must be as cheap as possible. 

Bob & Ivy Silk, c/- P.O. Bohle, 
Townsville, Qld. 4816. 


| am looking for a house, cottage or 
shack of some sort to rent, alone, or 
share with others as from January 5, 
1981. I'm not fussy about conveniences 
(electricty or inside loo) but would like to 
live in peaceful surroundings. I’m 
prepared to travel for the right place, but 
prefer to be within 20 miles of 
Warrnambool, Victoria. At present | am 
working as a physiotherapist. Other 
interests are gardening, making music, 
craft, healing, self-sufficiency in general 
and Yoga as a way of life. 

If you know of a small place that would 
suit me or have room in your house, I’d 
love to hear from you. I'd also like to hear 
from other E.G. people in the area. 

With Prem and Om, Lindy Fergeus, c/- 
Portland District Hospital, Portland, 
Victoria 3305. 


| am a 24-year-old teacher who doesn't 
want to teach. Instead I would like to 
learn more about alternative lifestyles 
during 1981. If there are any readers who 
would welcome an inexperienced but 
willing worker in return for food, shelter 
and practical education, I would love to 
hear from you. 

Please write to Mary-Claire McLean, 
5A Shoobra Road, Elsternwick, Victoria, 
3185. 


Corner lot organic garden, fenced, town 
water on, power and phone available, 
garden shed and plenty of compost 
material on site. For sale, or lease, price 
$2,000. Five minutes highway, shops, 
post office and railway station. Size of 
block, % acre. Reason, old age. 
Asparagus, red currants, and 
raspberries planted. There are four 
peach trees and three magnolias and 
1,000 concrete blocks go with the lot. 

F. J. Hupp, P.O. Lyndhurst, N.S.W. 
2741. 


Earth ‘N’ People has a referral/access 
file developing, to help connect people 
seeking to share, buy, or who want more 
other shareholders in land. Write or 
phone us with your relevant details, for 
example, lifestyle, land trip and finances 
and we may be able to help. We are into 
other alternative input too ... energy, 
healing, housing etc. 

Earth ‘N’ People, 1 Nullum Street, 
Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. Or phone: 
(066) 72 2485. 


We would like to hear from anyone 
interested in forming a company, co-op, 
or something similar, to buy a substan- 
tial property in northern Tasmania. The 
idea is to buy a place with a large home- 
stead and several cottages, the main ob- 
jective being self-sufficiency and an 
economically viable farm. 

The people involved would buy an 
equal share in the property through the 
company, which would supply food, 
housing, transport and surplus income, 
if any, to be divided equally. 

If you are interested, please contact: 
Chris and Rob Coates, RSD 281, Ulver- 
stone, Tasmania, 7315. Phone: (004) 
29 3188; or lan and Noela Broad, Gawler, 
Tasmania. Phone: (004) 251 1380. 


In the future we plan to move onto a 
small acreage. At present we are 
searching for the right climate, one that 
has a truly mild winter, coupled with 
moderate summer temperatures and a 
reasonable rainfall. Please, fellow 
readers, to which area should we be 
looking? Your suggestions will be much 
appreciated. 

Brian & Pauline Hirt, 19 Russell 
Avenue, Faulconbridge, N.S.W. 2776. 


We are two Tertiary students living 
near Adelaide hoping to score some land 
about 40-50 acres, but due to finances 
(we are only on TEAS) we are looking for 
somewhere in the Adelaide Hills-Baros- 
sa Valley area that we can rent cheaply 
for a number of years. 

Love, Peace and Sunshine, Nick and 
Wendy Jansen, 8 Briar Avenue, Salis- 
bury East, South Australia, 5109. Phone: 
(08) 258 5857. 


Family of five, plus goat and two dogs 
and two cats (which we’ll part company 
with if necessary, though they’ve been 
part of the family for a few years) are 
looking for some land in N.S.W. on which 
to build a mudbrick house and live as 
much as possible within the balance of 
Nature. An old and derelict house might 
provide shelter to us, but we’re open to 
suggestions. Aims are towards a self- 
sufficient lifestyle and we'd be 
interested to talk to anyone with land to 
sell, or share, or who knows of a spot for 
us to grow with the Earth. 

Phil, Gail, Lou, Julie & Cara Young, 17 
Shirlow Avenue, Faulconbridge, N.S.W. 
2776. Phone: 51 3879 


A one-year-old and expanding Lychee 
orchard at Byfield (north of Yepoon) 
needs a young couple to put in two days 
work a week, in return 10 per cent of net 
return from the trees. Plenty of good soil 
available between trees for small crops, 
passionfruit and pawpaw, etc. Water laid 
on and assistance will be given to estab- 
lish accomodation. 

Richard and Pam Ralph, Box 225, 
Yepoon, Qld, 4703. 


Forestry co-operative, $5000 share. 
Mild climate, river frontage and access 
to sea. Woodchipped land to be re-affor- 
ested and utilised as community forest 
on a sustained yield basis with strict pro- 
tection of the environment. Individual 
gardens and living areas. Some existing 
rainforest. Practical people. No dogs, 
cats or drugs. 

J. Wolfe, Box 431, Eden, NSW, 2551. 


Wanted to buy: A minimum of 10 acres 
of semi-cleared bushland. Must have 
permanent water (be it spring, creek, 
dams, river), reasonable soil, suitable for 
market garden and fruit trees. Must be 
secluded and quiet, anywhere in N.S.W. 
We can only afford to pay up to $5,000. 

If you know of any, or have any land for 
sale that may be suitable, please phone 
(066) 44 5405 (reverse charges) anytime 
after 6 p.m. Ask for Robin. 

R. & R. Freeman, R.M.B., 160 
Coldstream Road, Calliope, via Ulmarra, 
N.S.W. 2462. 


Need many acres with roomy house, 1- 
2 hours from Sydney, west or north- 
west. Aims are permanence, self- 
sufficiency and seclusion, eventually 
with other persons. Desire arable soil, 
sun, river or creeks, or dams/spring, 
cleared flat area. Neither young, bush- 
skilled or a ‘Samson’, but willing to 
learn. : 

Please write: Randy Finlay, 61 Mort 
Street, Balmain, N.S.W. 2041. Phone: (02) 
630 6764 and leave a message, won't 
you? Thanks! 
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We are a family of five — three people 
and two dogs. We have a two bedroom 
weatherboard house on 20 acres about 4 
miles from Lake Cootharaba and 12 miles 
north of Noosa Heads, Queensland. We 
are looking for someone in a similar 
situation somewhere in New Zealand, 
preferably North island, who would like 
to exchange house for 2-3 months 
around January-February. 

For more details, contact: Warren, 
Kate and Kelda Fraser, 13V Cootharaba 
Rd, Boreen Point, Qld, 4568. 


We are a couple of frustrated farmers, 
now back in Melbourne, working in 
professional jobs and saving hard to 
leave the city for good. Meanwhile, we 
desperately need to be close to the earth 
occasionally. We know how it is to be 
tied to a small holding or farm with not 
much hope of a weekend off and would 
like to offer to take care of 
house/garden/livestock for anyone 
within reasonable reach of Melbourne 
who want to get away for a weekend (or 
longer) after March, 1981. 

Experienced with goats, chickens, 
chicks, rabbits, cats, dogs, plants, etc — 
sorry, not with children! Petrol money 
would be handy. We would also love to 
hear from anyone with information on 
Greece. 

Drop a line to: Susan and Julia, 160 
Dow Street, Port Melbourne, Victoria, 
3207. 


Providence Cottage, plus 61 acres is 
now for sale. The land is well fenced, 
with vegetable gardens, a young 
orchard, large dam, stock shed and 
chicken pens. The four-year-old, 
8 square weatherboard cottage has one 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, bathroom 
and laundry. There is a slow combustion 
stove, hot water, pot-belly stoves, 
electricity, septic tank and rainwater 
tanks. Situated two miles from Uralla and 
15 miles from Armidale on the New 
England Tablelands. We are asking 
$29,500. 

Derek and Elizabeth Skingle, Balala 
Road, Uralla, NSW, 2358. 


We are looking for people to share our 
25 acre property on the rich volcanic 
soils just inland from Burnie on the 
north-west coast of Tasmania. We enjoy 
our rural lifestyle but we are aware of the 
aloneness of being different to those 
around us. We are enthusiasts for 
permaculture, home crafts, owner-built 
housing and alternative education. We 
have a two-year-old daughter who is 
greatly in need of contact with other 
children and adults. We would prefer 
persons with children, but elderly 
people would also be welcome. 

Peace and Harmony, Brenton and May 
Wheare, Harmony Hollow, RSD199, West 
Mooreville Rd, Burnie, Tasmania, 7320. 


It isn't easy 


Life on the land isn't easy and Earth Garden has 
sometimes been criticised for painting too rosy a 
picture of it. In fact, while seeking to inspire people, we 
have always emphasised that there is a lot of hard work 
involved in building a roof over your head and putting 
food in your stomach; 

The drought over the past couple of years has been 
a severe one, so we asked Abbie Heathcote — who 
knows about the joys and the troubles of bush life — to 
give us her comments on what she calls ‘the most 
disastrous year we’ve every had’. 

Abbie is a painter, spinner and weaver and with Neil 
Douglas wrote The Book of Earthly Delights and A Far 
Cry. These two works have gone a long way towards 
placing the ‘back-to-the-earth’ outlook into an Austra- 
lian bush perspective. 

Earthly Delights is now out of print, but A Far Cry is 
still available. If you live around Melbourne, you can 
pick up your own copy at Neil and Abbie’s mudbrick 
home and gallery in the bush at Kangaroo Ground, 
which are open to visitors at weekends. 

Otherwise, the book can be bought by mail for 
$10.80 posted from Karella Publications, PO Kangaroo 
Ground, Victoria, 3097. 


BY ABBIE HEATHCOTE 

This last year was the most disastrous we've ever 
had. 

First of all we didn’t have a wallaby fence right 
around the garden because the wallaby would never 
come to the top near the road. This year, because it was 
pretty dry, he decided to look a bit harder and try to get 
in. 

So we put a wallaby fence right across the top of the 
garden, which cost us quite a bit of money and many 
hours’ work. But we had some parts of the wallaby 
fence which were sheep wire instead of goat wire and 
he started climbing through! He used to jump up onto it, 
shove his head through and sort of wriggle through like 
a human. We had to replace the sheep wire — we put 
fowl wire over the sheep wire. 

The bottom half of the garden has a rabbit-proof 
fence. Because of this terrible drought in the bush, the 
rabbits just jumped over the rabbit-proof fence. Over at 
our neighbours, where they use chook wire or 
something instead of rabbit wire, the rabbits bite their 
way through the wire netting. 

We’ve never had problems with possums before. 
Neil has always figured that by feeding the possums 
near the house — which is a fair way from the garden — 
and also by putting buckets of compost things out at 
night for the possums to root around in, that he’s kept 
them away from the garden. 

But this year the possums moved in on the gardens 
and they ate almost everything! 

They ate every tomato, they ate every capsicum, 
they ate all our silver beet, they ate the tops of the 
beetroot, they ate the lettuces and the peas. The things 
they didn't eat were the asparagus and the globe 
artichokes. They didn't eat the zucchinis and the 
pumpkins — yet in other people’s gardens they did, so 
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you can't trust them — and they didn't eat the 
cucumbers. 

They descended on our sweet corn just as it was 
ripe, so we had to pick the entire crop of sweet corn and 
put it in the ’fridge and eat it over a period of days, so it 
wasn’t a complete failure. It didn’t lose its nice fresh 
flavour. 

And we had two or three crops of sweet corn one 
after the other, staggered, so it wasn’t too bad with 
sweetcorn. 

We had no lettuces all last summer, because either 
the rabbits got them, or the possums got them. No 
lettuces! A whole summer without a lettuce! 

Once the possums get to know about your garden, 
you’ve got possums. Everybody in this area who’s been 
gardening for a few years has now got a possum-proof 
cage over their vegie garden, which means, of course, 
that you can’t have a very big vegie garden, because it’s 
very expensive. 

For the last few years we’ve had thousands and 
thousands of peaches on our peach trees, but the birds 
— the rosellas mainly — begin to eat the peaches when 
they’re green. They just chomp them and knock them 
off and we don’t get a single peach unless we cover it 
with a little calico bag. You don’t get round to covering 
very many peaches with calico bags. Just sewing them 
up and making them is a long job. | cover maybe a 
hundred or two hundred and that’s all we get. 

We’ve tried using black plastic nets, but unless 
you’ve got a very small tree and you can peg the net 
right down to the ground, the birds get in. They get 
caught in them and they actually peck the fruit through 
the nets. Oh boy! 

The possums also discovered the peaches and 
some of the grapes and took the bags off them or got 
into them. 

We haven’t got a wombat problem at the moment. 
There are plenty of wombats living nearby, but none 
living on our block. Nothing will keep out a wombat if he 
wants to get in. | believe you can give them a sort of gate 
to push through (see Wombat Gates by Dusty Wolfe in 
Earth Garden No 25, Access 2, page 171). 

Fencing is terribly expensive and hard work. What 
you have to do is start off small and do everything 
properly. But, of course, nobody does. | know they’re 
not going to do it. We didn’t do it. Nobody ever does it 
properly. 

Our neighbours, who are marvellously organised, 
made the mistake of not using proper rabbit wire. Even 
if you know, you think: ‘‘Well, look, we haven’t got the 
money, So we'll give ita go.” 

We started off with no fence whatsoever and we had 
terrible troubles with the rabbits, so then we put up a 
rabbit fence. Then a few years later we started having 
troubles with the wallabies, so we put up a wallaby 
fence. Now it’s the possums and we have to put up a 
possum fence. 

If you use bird wire, it will keep the possums and 
the birds out, but the rabbits can bite through it, so you 
still have to put rabbit wire around the bottom. Then 
there’s the wombats ... 

The bush 
After how many years have we been at it? — about 


11 years — I’ve discovered that it's not so easy trying to 
live off the land. 

We came up here to Kangaroo Ground (Victoria) 
mainly because we loved the bush and therein lies the 
problem because the bush and living off the land are not 
compatible. 

Everybody nowadays buys a bush block and thinks: 
“Yippee, we're going to live off the land!” They try to be 
self-sufficient in the bush and it’s just incredibly 
difficult. 

Probably the worst problem in growing your own 
food is gum tree roots. You’ve got to be hundreds of 
yards away from the nearest gum trees before you get 
away from their roots. Their roots travel under the 
ground, then up into your garden, where they extract 
the nutrients and moisture. You need an enormous 
amount of water to keep your garden alive because the 
gum tree roots are getting most of it. You need far more 
than you would imagine. 

We all know what a big problem water is in Australia 
— because of the lack of it and the enormous expense 
of getting it to where you are. We get our water froma 
big dam. Luckily we’ve got some neighbours who have 
put in a big pump to bring the water up and we get it 
from them. 

If it wasn’t for the gum tree roots, we’d need much 
less water and it would be much less expensive. We 
need to spend an enormous amount of time watering 
because, if you just turn on sprinklers, you use much 
more water than you would if you hand water specific 
plants which need certain amounts. 

If you’re next to bush, particularly if it’s really tall 
forest then, of course, everything gets shaded by the 
trees. 

We’ve solved some of the problems of gardening 
among the gum trees by laying down plastic sheeting 
and then gardening on top of that, just putting on all our 
trash and compost, goat and chook manure. That solves 
the problem of gum tree roots and helps with the 
problems of drought. 

Some people have suggested that we use trickle 
irrigation with this method. Other people have said 
that’s not so good and what you need is little, weenie 
sprays that cover certain areas, because apparently 
trickle irrigation is too hard on the surface. 

Again, some crops, like tomatoes, taste much 
better if they have a certain amount of hardship, so they 
do better on plastic. When they suffer a little bit 
occasionally from dryness, you get a much tastier 
tomato. 


There are some drawbacks in using plastic. One is 
that I hate the idea of using it because I'm worried about 
it being toxic in some way. The fact that it’s not 
biodegradable is the good point about it. The only moral 
use for it is for something which you don’t ever want to 
break down, for something not to be thrown away. 

If your plant is growing in the soil and you don’t 
water it for a few days it will stay alive — it can put its 
roots down and grab a bit of water from the subsoil. The 
problem with growing ona plastic bed is that if you don’t 
water it, it will die and that’s it. 

You can put down layers and layers of newspapers 
every now and then, about six layers, but every now and 
then you have to dig it up and put some layers of 
newspaper down again. 

Maybe something like old carpets or underfelt 
would be good, because they would last a few years. 
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We had another big disaster last year. We planted 
all our seeds and we put some wood shavings on for 
mulch, a la Bill Mollison’s recommendations in 
Permaculture and they either didn’t come up, or they 
came up and then shrivelled up and died because there 
was something in the wood shavings that they didn’t 
like. 

That was about $18.00 worth of vegetable seeds. 
When we realised this was happening, after about a 
month, we planted everything again, but by that time we 
were into the drought. If everything had had a bit of a 
start before the drought, they would have grown quite 
well. The second lot didn’t do so well and even though 
we could water, if they’re too young they just can’t get 
by, so a lot of plants just didn’t do well at all, because 
they were late. It was a general disaster. 

We don’t have so much of a problem with insect 
pests or diseases in the garden, virtually none. 

We have the cabbage white butterfly, which you just 
go around and pick off every few days. You rub the eggs 
off the back, the underside, of the leaves. If you do that, 
every few days, religiously, it’s quite a pleasant job. 

But if you miss a few and they turn into caterpillars 
— | feel sorry for the caterpillars and don’t like having to 
squash them, because they’re dear little things. But we 
harden our hearts and squash them. Neil thinks that’s 
not so much trouble as spraying, because if you spray, 
you've got to lift up the leaves and spray underneath, so 
it's not much more trouble to simply squash the 
caterpillar with your hand. 

We have got slugs. Somebody said that if you put 
wood shavings around plants, that snails don’t like 
going over them. But we haven’t got snails here yet. We 
go through every plant that we buy to make sure that 
there aren’t any snails or other pests in them. We’re 
careful to keep the snails out. 

For many years drought was our major problem. It 
was just terrible, every single year we had a disastrous 
drought. Then our neighbours came and put in the 
pump, so we got the water from them and drought was 
no longer such a big problem. 

We haven’t got a huge surplus of water and we still 
have to be pretty careful of it. 


We hope eventually to build a solar-oriented 
glasshouse with a mudbrick wall along the south side: 
We’ll use it in the summer as well as a water 
conservation measure. We'll grow a cover of annual 
plants up to shade the glass on the north side and 
maybe put a cover — a tent fly even — over the top and 
have it properly ventilated. 

We should be able to grow much more produce in 
the area (the books say about five times as much) with 
one-tenth of the amount of water. That sounds good. | 
think my advice to people on a bush block is to build a 
greenhouse like this which would separate you from the 
bush. You wouldn’t have a problem with birds and wild 
animals and gum tree roots and you'd use far less 
water. 

If you were on a north slope, for instance, you could 
be right in the bush, you could be high enough above 
the gum trees on the north to get the sun. Because it 
would be a smaller area, you wouldn’t be clearing a lot 
of bushland and the gum tree roots wouldn't be able to 
take the water away if you provided some sort of rock 
bed underneath which would hold warmth in the winter 
and keep the tree roots out in the summer. The wild life 
just wouldn't be able to get in. 


FOOD PLANTS FOR TROPICAL 
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Len Muller with a basket of winged beans 
(Psophocarpus tetragonolobus). These pods will yield 
about 500 grams of hulled, dry peas. 

"Some of the winged bean varieties from Papua 
New Guinea are very beautiful,” Len told us. 

“One has bronze coloured beans about a foot long. 
Others are green with purple wings — with various 
coloured flowers also — most decorative. The flowers 
are absolutely delicious to eat, by the way.” 

We've had a very good response to the first 
segment of Len Muller’s resource work covering food 
plants suited to Australian tropical gardens which 
appeared in Earth Garden 27. This second section 
covers some 43 plants from D to P and the final part, R to 
Y, with a bibliography, will appear in E.G. 29 next 
February. 

The line drawings are also by Len Muller. 


Drumstick 


Jakfruit, an important staple in South-East Asia, India 
and Ceylon. The large, often grotesque fruit, are borne 
on the trunk and main branches. 
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The Devils Fig (Solanumtorvum), 
resistant to wilt diseases. 


By LEN MULLER 


DEVILS FIG (Solanum torvum). 

A large weed which grows like a small thorny tree, 
the leaves resembling eggplant (S. melongena), to 
which it is closely related. 

Devils fig provides asuitable rootstockon which to 
graft tomatoes (and also eggplants) if they prove diffi- 
cult to grow in humid area soils. Bacterial and fungal wilt 
diseases affect tomatoes very badly in the lowland 
tropics of the world and grafting onto Devils fig solves 
this problem for the home gardener. Once successfully 
grafted as two seedlings in pots, the composite plant 
can be planted in the garden and staked. Care must be 
taken that the tomato stem does not touch the ground, 
where it would take root and become infected. 

Devils fig bears small green berries about 1 cm in 
diameter, which have a strong eggplant taste. When 
immature they are cooked with chilli, ginger and possibly 
some lightly-browned ground peanuts (peanut butter). 
This may then be moistened with water if required and 
served as a sambal. 


DILL (Peucedanum graveolens; Anethum graveolens). 

Leaves and seeds edible. Can be grown May-Sep- 
tember. Green plants are useful in flavouring vegetable 
dishes, sauces, rissoles and soups and the familiar dill 
pickled cucumbers. Also good flavour for pickled 
snake beans. The seeds may be used, ground, in 
curries. 


DRUMSTICK (Moringa obifera). 

Also called Ben tree, horseradish tree. Young 
leaves, flowers, young pods and roots are all edible 
when cooked. Young leaves and flowers have an 
unusual flavour and form rather a nice sambal when 
braised in a little oil. Considered a useful tree in India. 
Propagated usually by seed. 


Durian (Durio zebinthus). The specific name 
refers to the smell of civet, used in making 
perfumes and obtained from a cat-like animal 
native to India and South-East Asia. Though 
very strongly scented, durian is tasty. It is one 
of the few fruit eaten by tigers. 


DURIAN (Durio zebinthus). 
The Durian is well established in areas north from 
Townsville and seedling trees have fruited at Limberlost 


Nursery, Cairns. Selected grafted trees have been The fruit itself is decorative and the tree feathery 

introduced and, everything considered, it could and ornamental, as well as being cyclone-resistant. A 

become a popular fruit. refreshing fruit at any time. Seeds are edible. 

Durian is susceptible to root diseases and must have GARLAND CHRYSANTHEMUM 

well a drained position, with ample water, mulch and (Chrysanthemum coronarum). 

fertiliser. It seems to have a high potassium require- Young leaves braised in a little oil, or placed in hot 

ment. soup just before serving, are popular in China, where it 
Many authorities claim that cross-pollination is is known as tong ho and in Japan and Hawaii, where it is 

necessary, so it is probably best to grow at least two called Shungiku. Plant in June-July. The yellow flowers 

trees fairly close together for a good fruit set. Some are ornamental. 


seedlings do not bear well. Durian is eaten when it is 
perfectly ripe, that is, when it is ready to drop from the 
tree and begins to split open. 

EGGPLANT (Solanum melongena). 

A vegetable with many varieties. Subject to wilt in 
sandy soil, though some Asian varieties seem resistant 
to this. Grows and bears well all year in clay or heavy 
soil with ample organic material, fertiliser and water. 
used in Moussaka, or simply sliced, dipped in batter 
and breadcrumbs and fried. 

ELDERBERRY (Sumbucus nigra). 

It seems strange that a plant which is a native of 
Europe and northern Asia should do so well in the 
tropics. Elderberries are the colouring in port wine and, 
probably, the ingredient which gives Portugese port its 
distinction. 

Good for elderberry and apple jelly and wine- 
making, combined with bananas. Elderflowers, dipped 
in batter, once made a dainty fritter which was served 
with honey or sugar and lemon. 

FENNEL (Foeiculum vulgare). 

Leaves and seeds of this herb are a valuable flav- 
ouring agent for vegetable dishes, sauces and gravies, 
also may be included in curries. Grows easily in May 
through to September and gives a look of profusion to 
your garden. 

FIVE CORNER (Averrhoa carambola). 

Also called Carambola, Kamaranga, or star fruit. A 
native of South East Asia and cultivated by the Chinese 
in Canton for centuries. 

Five Corner, together with green pawpaw, ginger 
and possibly carrot or turnip, form the ingredients of a 
typical Chinese clear pickle. It is also a welcome addi- 
tion to any stir-fired Chinese vegetable dish. Cooked 
with its own weight in sugar and a little water, Five 
Corner forms one of the best fruit preserves in the Five corner (Averrhoa carambola), a golden, refreshing 
world. fruit. 
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GINGER (Zingiber officinale). 

If you plant the green ginger (on sale at vegetable 
shops and supermarkets) in well drained soil rich in 
humus in the wet season, it will grow into a ginger plant 
which can be carefully divided and regrown several 
times, until you have a patch of ginger large enough to 
keep you supplied. 

The use of green ginger is catching on in Australia. 

Here is a typical barbecue marinade from Darwin: 
 tablespoon finely diced green ginger 
few garlic cloves crushed. 

2 tablespoons each soy sauce, 
sugar, vinegar, oil and sherry 
1 teaspoon salt 

Cover all surfaces of the meat before cooking. Also 
suitable for basting meat roasted in the oven. 

Small quantities of green ginger, finely chopped, 
may be added to almost any green vegetable when it is 
being braised and no sweet-and-sour sauce is complete 
without it. 

Powdered dry green ginger is no substitute — | 
think it tastes ghastly — but the Chinese have a way of 
drying ginger which is succesful. Apparently it is cut up, 
boiled in heavily salted water, drained and rolled in salt 
with a red food colouring added and dried. No doubt a 
resourceful person in northern Australia could make 
this, as maturation of ginger coincides with the dry 
season. 

Ginger can also be crystalised with sugar or pre- 
served in syrup. It is hard to imagine tropical cooking 
without green ginger being used at least sometimes — 
such is the impact of Asian cooking on the western 
world. 


GOVERNOR’S PLUM 
(Flacourtia ramonchi, or F. indica). 

A spiny shrub with reddish, decorative young 
leaves, at home in an ornamental landscape and bear- 
ing small plum-like fruit which may be eaten raw or 
cooked. Other members of the genus Facourtia, some 
non-spiny, are worth growing as an ‘extra’ fruit. A native 
of South-east Asia. 


GUADA BEAN (Lagenaria siceraria). 

Also called the New Guinea bean here in Australia, 
where they have grown for possibly 50 years. Recently 
other varieties have been brought in by travellers and 
some of these may be bitter types cultivated in their 
home areas for their hard dry shells. Those maraccas 
which you shook with such abandon at that party were 
possibly made from Lagenaria fruits. 

The origin of the name ‘guada’ is a mystery. Al- 
though it is commonly used in Queensland, there is no 
reference to it in foreign agricultural publications. It 
possibly springs from the word ‘gourd’, or else from the 
Chinese name, mo kwa. ‘Kwa’ refers to the melon 
family, to which the plant belongs. 

Obviously the plant is not a bean, although it does 
climb. The young tender fruit, seeds and all, are 
delicious boiled and serve with butter, salt and pepper 
and also good in white sauce. 

Guada is a good vegetable, which grows madly in 
the wet season. A gross feeder, like pumpkin, it needs 
good soil and ample nutrients and water for best 
results. It is one of the most ancient plants in cultivation 
and archaeologists have found remains of the fruit in 
Egyptian and Ancient Mexican and Peruvian tombs. 
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GUAVAS (Psidium guajara). 
CHERRY GUAVA (P. cattleianum). 
VELVET GUAVA (P. Molle). 

Guavas have gone wild in many areas from Bris- 
bane northwards. Many do not bear good fruit, since 
they are in poor soil, burnt by bushfires, or simply 
inferior varieties. Fruit fly and flying foxes are also a 
problem. 

However, good varieties of guava are available, 
often yielding fruit 10 cm in diameter or larger with good 
cultivation and pest control. They are very hardy trees 
and, once established, require little watering. 
HERBERT RIVER CHERRY 
(Antidesma dallachyanum). 

A close relative of the South-east Asian Buni. Bears 
fruit in a ‘catkin formation’, each about 1.5 cm in 
diameter. Although the seeds are fairly large in relation 
to the fruit, Herbert River Cherry is tasty and useful for 
wine making, jams and jellies, tarts, or eating fresh. 

Male and female flowers are borne on separate 
trees, so a group of about six seedlings should be 
grown. One of our best native fruit. Freezes well. 

IMBE (Garcinia livingstonei). 

Native of Mozambique, on the east coast of Africa 
where the climate resembles that of north-eastern Aus- 
tralia. In fact, a native mangosteen of Cape York 
Peninsula bears an uncanny resemblance to its African 


relative. 
a 


INGA (Inga species) 

From Colombia, Venezuela and Brazil, also called 
the ‘ice-cream bean’. The inga is a fairly large legum- 
inous tree, with cultural requirements similar to rain 
tree, but they are not as large. 

Ingas are ideal as shade trees, having noble foliage 
and beautiful flowers of various colours. The beans, 27 
cm or more long, contain a white sweetish pulp enclos- 
ing the seeds. A popular food of tropical America from 
distant times. Usually eaten fresh. 

JABOTICABA (Myrciaria cauliflora). 

A recently introduced native of Brazil, jaboticaba 
bears flowers and fruit prolifically on its trunk and main 
branches. A slow-growing small tree, worth growing as 
an ornamental. The fruit tastes like a grape and can be 
eaten fresh, cooked, or made into wine. 

JAKFRUIT (Atrocarpus heterophyllus). 

This tree grows well right across northern Australia, 
down to about Ballina in New South Wales. Few people 
realise the value of jak and object to its strong fruit 
odour. Others love it and some consider it their favour- 
ite fruit. 

The fruit are large, sometimes about the size of the 
largest watermelon, covered with a tough rind which 
houses some fibrous material, a lot of fleshy drupes 
and, enclosed in each of these, a lot of large seeds 
about the size of the end joint of your thumb. 

The drupes are delicious when ripe, but not when 
over-ripe. They can be preserved if cooked in syrup 
very briefly so that they remain firm. The seeds when 
peeled are used in the same way as breadfruit seeds. 

Many varieties of jakfruit are available, with differ- 
ing growth habits, leaves and fruit. There is also flavour 
variation. In Indonesia and Malaysia it is known as 
nangka and is one of the staple foods. 

Immature jak may be used as a vegetable — in Bali 
it often accompanies pork. Seeds are used in a similar 
way to those of the seeded breadfruit. A good shade 
tree, with durable and ornamental timber. The dye, 


basanti, the yellow colouring of Buddhist robes in India, 
is made by boiling sawdust of the jakfruit tree. 

JUJUBE — INDIAN 

(Zizyphus mauritiana). 

A thorny tree like a giant shrub, wind and drought 
resistant. A zizyphus grows wild around Darwin and a 
native variety lines some of the rivers of north Queens- 
land. 

Ludwig Leichhardt reported it in the Burdekin on 
his expedition from Brisbane to Port Essington 
(Darwin). ' 

The fruit of the jujube, about the size of an olive, 
when mature (but not ripe) tastes like a sour apple and, 
when mature, tastes somewhat like dried apple. 

Chinese jujubes are often sold as ‘Chinese dates’, 
but they would not be as popular as a dried fruit for 
Westerners. Jujubes, with seeds removed, are useful in 
pork or beef casseroles, or they can be candied. Handy 
for a windbreak. Children seem to collect around the 
jujube tree when fruit are in season. 


Kang Kong, rich in ascorbic acid and vitamin A. 


KANGKONG or WATER SPINACH 
(Ipomoea reptans or I. aquatica). 

A creeping convolvulus, native to parts of Australia, 
quick growing in a warm, wet climate, pårticularly in 
water-logged soil, from seeds or cuttings. 

Braise tender shoots, leaves, stems and flowers for 
a few minutes or use as a soup green. An important 
ingredient in the traditional Singapore ‘steamboat’, 
based on the ancient Chinese hot-pot in which about 10 
types of food (fish, pork, eggs, liver, bamboo shoots, 
prawns, dried mushrooms, Chinese cabbage, kangkong 
and transparent noodles) are cooked in stock at the 
table in a simmering pot shaped like a doughnut with a 
chimney in the middle. 
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KEDONDONG (Spondias cythera). 

Also called Vi in the Pacific, Ambarella, and given 
the unfortunate name of Otaheite hog plum. As kedon- 
dong, this fruit enjoys popularity in Indonesia and its 
young leaves, as well as its fruit, are used in many 
ways. 

It is related to the mango, but has its own flavour. 
Best eaten fresh when fully ripe and also grated when 
mature, but not ripe, as a salad ingredient. Fruit may 
also be sliced from the prickly seed and used in a 
casserole with chicken. Leaves are eaten raw or 
cooked. The closely related mombins have similar 
uses. 

KENTJUR (Bosenbergia pandurata). 

Also called Kuntji and Chinese keys, or Soh shi. A 
plant of the ginger family, related to the kaempherias, or 
peacock plants. From a series of corms joined together 
by a narrow piece of rhizome, the plant produces thick, 
fleshy, yellow roots. Kentjur like laos, is an important 
spice in south-east Asia. Although the plant grows well 
in Cairns, it is as yet largely unknown by European 
Australians, although the day is coming. 

Kentjur is used in many sambals and spicy Indo- 
nesian dishes, often in conjunction with chilli. Similar 
cultivation to cardamom and laos. 

LAOS or LENGKUAS (Languas galanga). 

A plant of the ginger family, the rhizome of which is 
as important a spice as ginger in Malaysia, Indonesia 
and Thailand. In Europe it is called greater galangal. 
Requires a rich well-drained soil containing copious 
humus, light shade and water. Propagated by division. 

A worthwhile addition to fried rice, satay sauce, 
curries etc. Too pungent to eat raw. As a guide to 
quantity, about four slices, pounded, may be used ina 
satay sauce for four people. 

LEMON GRASS (Cymbopogon citratus). 

A grass about thigh height, very hardy once estab- 
lished. Sold in every market in South-East Asia. Propa- 
gated by division. 

Lemon grass is useful to hold loose banks of soil, 
for example on terraced vegetable beds. Leaves are 
chopped and infused in hot water for a herbal tea or for 
flavouring ordinary tea. 

The soft core, including the tender leaf bases, are 
cut finely and used to flavour curries. It is essential ina 
good satay sauce, as is laos. A small bundle of leaves 
tied in a knot, cooked with the food and then removed 
before serving, imparts a delicious flavour. A truly great 
spice. 


LITCHI or LYCHEE 
(Litchi chinensis or Nephelium litchi). 

Pronounced to rhyme with ‘Gigi’ lychi is a popular 
fruit, easy to grow, which bears in November. Many 
good grafted varieties are available. The only serious 
problem appears to be a mite which attacks the growing 
shoots, causing strange, twisted, deformed leaves with 
a brown felty appearance. This is controlled by wettable 
sulphur spray. 

The variety, No Mai Chi, reputedly one of the 
world’s best, grows and fruits around Cairns. Other vari- 
eties also bear good crops. May be dried in the shell or 
preserved in syrup. 

LOBAK 
(Raphanus sativus var. longipinnatus). 

A fast growing large radish which is called daikon in 
Japan and eaten raw by those who like violent flavours. 

Lobak is also pickled and used in Chinese or Japan- 


ese recipes and is the basis of a delicious cake made of 
steamed grated radish and glutinous rice and flour 
which is sliced and lightly browned in oil after cooking. 
This is called Lobakgo and is sold in some takeaway 
food bars, along 'with curry puffs, in Singapore and 
Malaysia. 

The tops are a good source of greens for braising 
and soups and sliced lobak is also used in soups. The 
smell is rather strong when it is cooked or pickled. 
Grows easily in Cairns from May to September. You will 
find numerous recipes for daikon in Japanese cookery 
books. 
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LUFFA (Luffa cylindrica — smooth; 
L. acutangula — angular). 

Both types grow on vines requiring support and are 
related to the ‘loofah’ from which bath sponges are 
obtained. When tender and immature the taste closely 
resembles zucchini when peeled and cooked. Mature 
fruit are too fibrous to eat. Grows best in the wet season 
and is very resistant to disease. 
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LONGAN (Euphoria longana 
or Nephelium longana). 

Well established in Cairns. Some grafted trees are 
available. The name, loong Ngaan is Chinese for 
‘Dragons’ Eyes.’ A similar tree to lychi, but the first fruit 
is smaller and borne in profusion. A tasty little fruit, 
which should be grown more. Quite hardy and tolerates 
heavy soils. 


Mabolo 


MABOLO (Diospyros discolor). 

Also called Buah mentega, or butter fruit, mabolo is 
a relative of the persimmon, popular in the Phillipines 
and Indonesia. Suits north Queensland. Like the black 
sapote, to which it is related, mabolo grows steadily, in 
flushes, from several points at once. 

The leaves are shiny above and fuzzy underneath. 
Fruit is the size of a large peach and has cream-col- 
oured, mealy flesh. 

MAIZE (Zea mays) 

Grows all-year-round given sufficient water. Free of 
pests except when the cob is nearing maturity. use as 
sweet corn. Useful to grow as a support for winged 
bean, a practice common in Africa. 

MALAY. APPLE (Eugenia Malaccensis). 

In Indonesia called jambobol. This is a handsome 
tree with large oblong leathery leaves, with red flowers 
borne on the main branches, followed by red (or red and 
white striped) fruit. Tastes like an apple with the addi- 
tion of allspice. Pleasant to eat raw, but delicious as a 
sweet pickle in a brine made of salt, vinegar and sugar, 
with some cinnamon stick and cloves added and kept 
for one month. 

The related water apple (Eugenia aquea) is a 
smaller tree with bell-shaped fruit about two inches 
long. Either bright red or white in colour. They are jucier 
than Malay apple and useful for pickle or for adding a 
spicy taste to bland foods. 


MANGO (Mangifera indica). 

Several mango trees may be grown if you have the 
room as there are many good varieties for eating fresh 
or for chutney or preserves. They freeze well and make 
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a very good fruit wine — a light, wholesome dinner wine 
equal to any made with grapes. 

Mango trees bear in about six years from seed and 
many special grafted varieties are grown. Taste several 
different types before you decide whether or not you 
like them. 


MANGOSTEEN (Garcinia mangostana). 

A fruit of South-east Asia. Mangosteen is unusual in 
that although male and female flowers are borne on the 
tree, the fruit and seeds develop without fertilisation 
and thus there is no apparent variation in the plants or 
the fruit. 

Mangosteen has a purple leathery rind enclosing 
four or five seeds surrounded by delicious acid pulp. 
Trees have fruited in Cairns and as far south as Ingham. 
In north Queensland it requires water, good drainage 
and light shade, as well as ample nutrients. In the early 
stages at least, mangosteens cannot tolerate the sun’s 
rays during the hot dry parts of the year. 

Some native mangosteens, notably G. Mestoni, 
may turn out to be useful rootstocks for mangosteen, 
which is very slow to bear from seed and rather delicate 
when young. 

A curious feature of many members of the genus is 
the yellow, milky sap. From some of them (G. morella 
and G. hanburyi) is obtained the yellow pigment, 
gamboge, used in water colours and yellow varnishes 
which make tin look like gold. 

The thick sap, resembling that of fig trees coloured 
yellow, may indicate a dependence on large amounts of 
organic meterial for satisfactory growth. Certainly the 
family Guttiferae, to which mangosteen belongs, con- 
tains several epiphytes such as Clusia. 

The kokam butter tree of India (garcinia indica) is 
the source of an edible fat obtained from its seeds, also 
used for soap and candles. Probably Meston’s mango- 
steen, which has large seeds, could have similar uses. 

There are many members of the genus garcinia, 
stretching from the Himalayas to northern Australia, 
including many trees bearing edible fruit. One of these, 
from Malaysia, is G. xanthochymus, the yellow mango- 
steen which, though sour, is refreshing. It is available in 
Cairns, is quite hardy and deserves to be grown more 
widely. 


Mangosteen 


MARANG (Artocarpus odoratissima). 

Marang has only recently been introduced to 
Cairns, but many trees are not long off bearing — 
perhaps in a couple of years. Marang is relished by 
those who have tasted it as nicer than either jak or 
chempedak. It is eaten as a fresh fruit. 

The tree is very handsome, with leaves similar to 
those of breadfruit, but a darker green, with golden 
brown hairs and golden veins. They may be 80 cm long. 
Marang seems to require a lot of organic material and is 
best planted in a large hole filled with old grass, bark, 
coconut leaves and husks, twigs etc, mixed with soil. 
Soil aeration and mulching also seem to be beneficial. 
MAMEE APPLE (Mammea Americana). 

A fruit of the mangosteen family, with large leathery 
oblong leaves, somewhat rounded at the end. The large 
fruit, enclosed in a thick skin, is the colour of an apricot 
when ripe, but with finer flavour and crisper texture. At 
present the trees are fairly expensive in north Queens- 
land, but one taste of the fruit would convince the pros- 
pective grower that it is worthy of a place in any garden. 
Proved successful at Dunk Island. 


MAMEY SAPOTE (Calocarpum mammosum). 

A tree of great beauty, with oblong leaves up to 50 
cm long and 15 cm wide. The large fruit, 25 cm long and 
egg-shaped, has brown skin and orange pulp. Normally 
eaten fresh. 

MIGNONETTE LETTUCE 
(Latuca sativa). 

Ordinary white-headed lettuce a la supermarket 
doesn’t grow well in the tropics unless you dedicate 
your life to it. Turn instead to mignonette lettuce, which 
grows like a weed in the cooler weather if given ample 
water. They are fine little lettuces, so green and fresh. 


MIRACLE FRUIT 
(Sideroxylon dulcificum). 

A small shrub which bears a red berry 2-3 cm long, 
which transforms the taste of acidic foods and make 
them sweet. The effect lasts for several hours. Native to 
tropical Africa and a member of the sapote family, 
miracle fruit prefers a shady situation with ample 
organic material in the soil. 


NARANJILLA and FRIENDS 

The naranjilla (Solanum quitoense) is a large showy 
shrub, bearing round golden fruit about 6 cm in 
diameter, which is produced throughout the year. The 
green pulp in the fruit is refreshing raw, good for juice 
and cooking. 

The cocona (S. topiro) is a spineless plant with 
large showy leaves with inconspicuous greenish 
flowers near the stem. Fruit are yellow streaked with 
red, with pale cream acid pulp. Best peeled and cooked. 

Lulita (S. lirdutissimum), is one of the spiniest 
shrubs you can imagine, yet wierdly beautiful. The fruit, 
which is borne prolifically throughout the year, is round, 
5 cm in diameter and golden in colour. Can be eaten 
fresh, but very acid and aromatic. Good stewed. You 
need leather gloves to pick the fruit! 

Lulo, obviously a relative of naranjilla, is not spiny 
and has similar growth to naranjilla. The fruit is egg- 
shaped, 10 cm long, containing a creamy flesh with a 
few seeds. Sour when raw, but a good stewed fruit. 

Other solanums, including many Australian natives 
like the kangaroo apple, bear edible fruit, but it is wise 
to identify them and check on edibility before eating 
them. 
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OKRA (Hibiscus esculentus, 
or Abelmoscus esculentus). 

Also called gumbo and ladies’ fingers. A wet 
weather crop. 

Good seeds are available in Australia from com- 
mercial seedsmen. Okra may grow 2 m high, has large 
yellow flowers and rapidly growing seedpods which are 
eaten at the young tender stage. Begins bearing in one 
month from seed. 

Okra has a high potassium requirement. It is used in 
soups, omelettes, as a salad with lemon and oil in 
gumbo stew (see recipes in Cajun cookin’, E.G. 6, page 
40 and Okra, E.G. 11, page 27). 

PANDAN (Pandanus species). 

This small, non-spiny plant is related to the rugged 
spiny pandanus which grows in all the warmer coastal 
parts of Australia. It is a popular flavouring in the Asian 
countries near Australia and worthy of more attention 
here. Two leaves cooked in ordinary white rice impart a 
flavour which seems to make rice ‘go’ better withcurries 
and spicy Asian dishes. 

It is also used as a flavouring for sweet foods made 
with rice or glutinous rice flour. It is one of those plants 
for which Indonesian people seem to yearn. 
PASSIONFRUIT (Passiflora species). 

Yellow or purple passionfruit, or the Jamaica water 
lemon, grow easily once established. Prospective 
growers should be made aware that some hybrids will 
not set fruit. The yellow type is best. It must be pure 
bred yellow and two vines at least are required for 
cross-pollination. 

The Jamaican water lemon may be grafted onto 
other passionfruit vines. It is large, orange-red in 
colour, containing sweet pulp. 

PAWPAW (Carica papaya) 

A quick growing, giant herb, usually grown from 
seed sown at the start of the wet season. They have 
many uses: ripe, as a breakfast fruit, or blended (with 
port wine or other juice added with some sugar) to make 
an elegant dessert; also for tropical fruit salad or in 
meat casseroles. 

Green, pawpaws may be baked as a vegetable until 
tender, boiled and served au gratin, or cubed and 
included in casseroles and stews. 

Pawpaws (papayas in the United States) are rapid 
growers and gross feeders, need ample water and 
drainage. 

In some areas they are troubled by a horrid green 
stink bug, which sucks the sap of the growing tip and its 
saliva contains a plant poison. The bug is hard to detect 
and ducks around the tree away from you. Some kind of 
insect killer has to be used, or they will kill the plant — 
is there a natural repellent? The same bug likes other 
plants with milky juice, including frangipani and 
breadfruit. 

Young pawpaw leaves are edible, but bitter. In parts 
of Indonesia a few guava leaves are placed in the 
cooking water to dispel the bitterness. Some varieties 
seem less biting than others. Tough meat wrapped in 
bruised green pawpaw leaves become tender. 

PIGEON PEA (Cajanus cajan). 

A short-lived legume like a small tree, bears small 
peas. Grown extensively in tropical countries. Com- 
plete pods may be sliced very thinly and cooked. The 
young tender leaves have a protein content of about 9 
per cent and may be eaten cooked, though they may 
taste strange at first. See Plant profiles in Earth Garden 
27, page 44). 


My favourite fruit 


in 
By MARJORIE SPEAR 
| don’t know of any fruit which comes in as many 
shapes and sizes as the pawpaw. Fruit may weigh any- 
thing from 2kg (1lb) to 7kg (151b) and the flavour and 
colour of the flesh also varies. 

Trees growing in good rich alkaline soil usually 
have delicious-tasting fruit, but if the tree is from a poor 
strain the taste won't be good. 

The pawpaw is also called the papaya, or tree 
melon, in other countries. Some people think they are 
different fruits, but they are only different varieties. 

Pawpaws grow very quickly from seed and will fruit 
in good soil with plenty of water within 15 months of 
seed germination. Pawpaws cannot tolerate an acid 
soil and they respond very well to poultry manure. 

I can tell you nothing about chemical fertilisers as I 
use only natural manures and compost. Rock phos- 
phate, blood and bone and ash are good for pawpaws. 
As they fruit so prolifically, it is natural that they need 
plenty of nourishment. 

If you garden organically you will find that your 
healthy trees do not get diseased or sick if the soil is 
fertile. But until the soil attains fertility you may have 
trouble with die-back or fruit spotting bug. In both 
cases, the top of the tree shows signs of disease. If it is 
really sick, rip out the whole tree. If not too bad, try 
liquid manure in frequent applications. 
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Pawpaws cannot tolerate poor drainage. With heavy 
clay soil like we have at Harmony Farm the only hope of 
success is to build the soil up into good wide mounds. 
Our 1980 season was not as wet as usual and all my 
pawpaws survived, but in most wet seasons I lose more 
than half my trees. 

They thrive in latitudes 32 north and south of the 
Equator. Pawpaws originally came from South America 
and were taken home by the Portugese to be spread 
throughout the hot countries of the Old World and then 
to the rest of the world. 

They will often grow in cool climates, but only have 
ripe fruit in the summer. In Kuranda (which is 1000 ft 
above sea-level) I have more ripe fruit in the summer 
months, but I always have some ripe fruit during winter. 
Pawpaw trees must be protected from the strong winds. 
They often need staking as the stem is very soft. 

In cool climates where the pawpaw will not thrive 
the so-called ‘mountain pawpaw’ is a poor substitute. 
The tiny fruit, some 10 cm (4 ins) long are only fit for 
jellies or purees eaten raw. 

But the pawpaw has a soft, juicy flesh, orange, 
yellow, salmon pink and other differing colourings. | 
doubt if southerners ever taste a really delicious 
pawpaw until they travel northwards. Pawpaws intended 
for the market must be picked before they are ready for 
eating and often don’t taste so good. 

As pawpaws are my favourite fruit, | enjoy a pawpaw 
for every meal, with a different variety each time. A 
good pawpaw needs no sugar or lemon juice. The 
seeds inside the fruit may be used as a spice and can be 
chewed. 

The acrid milky juice in the stems and leaves 
contains an enzyme called papain. This is extracted 
commercially, dried and used in chewing gum, tooth- 
pastes, medicines, as an aid to digestion and as a meat 
tenderiser. Meat may be wrapped in a pawpaw leaf 
before cooking, to make the meat more tender. 

Ripe pawpaws also contain some papain and area 
healthy food for everyone, from the very young to the 
very old. Raw pawpaw can be eaten with any combina- 
tion of food but I like it best eaten with a spoon after the 
fruit has been cut in half and the seeds have been 
removed. | don’t eat the skin, but cut it fine to mix with 
other food for my dogs. 

Pawpaw skin with some flesh adhering to it helps 
heal sores and wounds when other methods have 
failed. An excellent pawpaw ointment is marketed. (See 
Access). 

The skin of the pawpaw is green when young but 
usually turns to yellow or pink when ripe. A few varieties 
retain a greenish flesh when ripe, but they aren’t so 
tasty. 

The tree is usually unbranched and, depending on 
the variety, the climate and the situation, can grow from 
2 metres (6ft) to 10 metres (30ft). Picking the fruit from 
tall trees is difficult and dangerous because the stem is 
so soft. | have a friend who suffered a bad pelvic bone 
break from a fall when the tree snapped as she climbed 
the ladder — so please don’t lean ladders against 
pawpaw tree trunks. 


-Pawpaws grow quickly in warm weather, so when 
trees get tall they can be cut off at, say 1.2 m (4ft). Cover 
the end with a tin to stop moisture entering. The tree 
will then branch, which is okay in a sheltered position — 
or dig out the tree and start again. It all depends on how 
good the fruit is. When | have plenty of pawpaw trees, I 
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dig out the ones with poor flavour and plant seed of a 
very flavoursome type. 

Pawpaws have three kinds of flowers — male, 
female and hermaphrodite, or bisexual. The trees which 
have male flowers only or female flowers only are 
known as monosexuals and one male is needed for 
every nine females. Some male trees bear fruit on very 
long stems, but they aren’t tasty. 

The fruit is borne on clusters close to the stem, 
which some growers thin out. | do not. Monosexual 
plants do better in tropical areas. | grow both types. 
Some plants have been known to change their sex 
during their lifetime. The bisexual flowers have their 
petals joined at the base and have pollen-producing 
stamens. 

High humidity is not necessary for pawpaws. Dry 
areas and plenty of water produce good eating fruit. 
Mulch is recommended in such conditions. | use mulch 
in our dry early summer. 

When planting seed, use when fresh if possible, or 
store carefully until needed. When transplanting, put 
three seedlings to a clump until the sex of the plants is 
established. This usually occurs when they have 
reached 1 metre (3ft) in height. 

For some reason pawpaw seeds usually produce 
three times as many male as female plants, so when the 
sex is determined the unwanted males are cut off at the 
ground level. Pawpaws will grow as closely as 1.2m (4ft) 
apart, but are better 2m (6ft) or more apart. It depends 
on sun and space. Pawpaws like sun, but will tolerate 
some shade. 

If pawpaws are plentiful green fruit make a delicious 
chutney, or they may be steamed, like squash. Ripe 
pawpaws make good wine. 


Footnote: Marjorie Spear, seen opposite with a 
prolific pawpaw tree, this year won 30 prizes for her fruit 
at the Cairns Show. 


NURSERIES 


Archer’s Fruit Trees (Ray and Delphine Archer), 
Main Road, Grandchester, Queensland 4340. Open 
Friday, Sunday & Monday. Mail order: send 28c stamp 
for catalogue. 

Ray and Delphine Archer have a stock of 50,000 
trees covering a wide range of nuts and tropical fruit, 
manyrare. 

Forest Edge Nursery (R. & E. Schulz), P.O. Box 60, 
Yungaburra, Queensland 4872. Send long stamped 
envelope for seed list and prices. 

Rudolf Shulz has set up a seed nursery to supply 
edible legumes like those we mentioned in Plant 
Protein in Earth Garden 27. Seeds available include 
winged bean, lablab or seven year bean, yam bean, 
scarlet runner bean, African bambara groundnut, 
pigeon pea, peanut, sword bean and Dutch white runner 
and other economic plants like grain amaranth, wax 
gourd, luffa and bottle gourd. 

Other nurseries and suppliers were listed in our last 
issue. 


access 


The Earthworm Book 

How to Raise and Use Earth- 
worms for Your Farm and 
Garden. N 

Jerry Minnich, Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Penns., 1977, 384 
pages. Prices $14.95 hardback. 

Just about the ultimate work on 
Lumbricus terrestris, their his- 
tory, behaviour, use in gardening 
and farming and breeding and 
starting a business with earth- 
worms (with many first-hand 
‘case history’ stories). Our copy 
from ANZ Book Co. Ltd. 


The Big Fat Worm Farm 
Newbury, Victoria, 3458 

The Big Fat Worm Farm is mar- 
keting a ‘starter pack’ of Red 
Wriggler earthworms, chosen 
because of their fast breeding 
rate. The say your initial stock of 
earthworms should at least 
double every 60 days. Bags of 
rich earthworm castings to add to 
potting mixes and use as organic 
fertiliser are also available. 
Fishermen are catered for. Send 
SAE when enquiring. 


GLOBAL VILLAGE 
BOOKSHOP 
98 Rowe Street 
Eastwood, NSW, 2122 
This is our ‘local’ bookshop, 
with friendly people and a large 
range of books in many fields, 
with an emphasis on alternatives. 
They also stock ABC radio ‘talk’ 
casettes and the shop is open at 
weekends. Worth a visit. 


SIMPLE THINGS 
Albany Creek Shopping Centre 
Albany Creek Road 
Albany Creek, Qld, 4035 
Meet Len and Deirdre at their 
craft gallery, health food shop 
and bookshop with titles on 
organic gardening, wholefood, 
cookery and nutrition all rolled in 
to one. 


The Earthworm Man 
David Lambert, 

32 Bondi Road, 

Bondi Junction, NSW, 2022 
Phone: (02) 389 2979 

David Lambert has become 
known as ‘The Earthworm Man’ 
since his appearance on ABC 
television’s Weekend Magazine 
programme this August. 

David, who comes from a farm- 
ing family, has been an organic 
gardener for 15 years and wrote 
on breeding earthworms in Earth 
Garden 18 (page 34). He breeds 
and sells earthworms and lec- 
tures and demonstrates their 
uses to interested groups. 

Current price of earthworms 
is $17.80 per Ib (that’s a lot of 
worms posted!) in Australia and 
includes a leaflet on raising 
earthworms on organic refuse, 
including methods for ‘concrete 
jungle’ flat dwellers and window 
box gardeners. 


FIRST AUSTRALIAN 
FIBRE CONFERENCE 
Melbourne 
January, 11-23, 1981 

Sponsored by The Associated 
Hand Weaver’s, Spinner’s and 
Dyer’s Guilds of Australia and 
The Hand Weaver’s and Spin- 
ner's Guild of Victoria, the 
conference will be held at The 
Victorian College of Pharmacy 
and National Science Centre in 
Royal Parade, Parkville, Mel- 
bourne. 

There will be exhibits, work- 
shops on weaving, spinning, 
dyeing, basketry, wool classing 
and shearing demonstrations, 
country visits and fashion 
parades. 

Entries are being sought from 
craftspeople in an Exhibition of 
Fibre Craft ($2.00 per entry). For 
further information, please send 
SAE to First Australian Fibre 
Conference, 31-33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, 3000. 
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Seagrass Insulation 


Alpinite Insulation Pty Ltd 
1868 Malvern Road 
East Malvern, Vic, 3145 
Phone: (03) 211 1044 

Seagrass (or eelgrass) is a nat- 
ural insulation, efficient, low in 
cost, fire resistant, does not irri- 
tate the skin and absorbs sound. 
Spread as a thermal blanket in 
the attic over ceilings it will keep 
your home warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. ‘Do it yourself’ 
bags available. Send SAE for in- 
formation and prices. 


Pawpaw Ointment 


Lucas’ Pawpaw Remedies, 
Beaudesert Rd, Acacia Ridge, 
Brisbane, Qld, 4110 

Pawpaw ointment was develop- 
ed by Dr T. P. Lucas as an anti- 
septic ointment which has had 
excellent success with ulcers, 
cuts, bruises and burns. It may 
also be taken internally. Send 
SAE for information and prices. 


MIDWIFERY CONTACT 
CENTRE 
1A Shoalwater Road 
Shoalwater, WA, 6169 

Organiser: 

Mrs Henny Ligtermoet 

Henny Ligtermoet, who has 
been teaching ante-natal care for 
over 20 years, encourages 
women to have informed, fear- 
free natural births. 

With another midwife, Margaret 
Ireland, Henny has written and 
published, Responsible Home- 
birth, 214 pages, available by mail 
at the above address for $4.45 
posted. It covers their midwifery 
experiences, both pleasant and 
painful, gives the pros and cons 
of homebirth and lots of advice, 
an illustrated exercise guide and 
further contact points. 

Henny travels widely in Austra- 
lia, speaking and showing films 
on natural childbirth and home- 
birth. She will be at meetings in 
Sydney in January, 1981, 
Canberra in February, throughout 
Victoria in March and Adelaide in 
April. Please send SAE for 
definite dates. 


Farm holiday: We need someone to 
feed our animals for two weeks, from 
December 21 to January 4. We live on 6 
acres, with a 4 bedroom house, 25 km 
south-east of Brisbane, 15 minutes from 
still water beaches and 60 km from Gold 
Coast. Rent free in exchange for feeding 
animals (cow, horse, chooks, cats, dog). 

Contact: Michele or John House, 
‘Banyula Farm’, Booralie St, Burbank, 
Qld, 4123. Phone: (07) 245 4764. 


For sale. One-ninth share in 500 acres, 
2 natural forest at Roseberry Creek, via 
Kyogle, NSW. Bordering a State Forest, 
first farm at head of the valley. Price 
$4000. 

Joy James, 17 Bineen St, Carina, Qld, 
4152. 


At Mangrove Mountain, NSW, 100 acres 
of undulating bushland, with some 
cleared areas. The creeks flow most of 
the year, but become waterholes in 
summer. A four-wheel drive is needed to 
get to the land. There’s lots of beautiful 
ironbark and spotted gum and the block 
is surrounded by Crown land. Price 
$8000. 

Cecily Stead and Adrian Haar, PO Box 
74, Berry, NSW, 2535. Phone: (044) 
64 1264. 


For sale: A 20 acre bush block partly 
cleared and surrounded by State Forest, 
beautiful and private. Has a large dam 
and is situated between Maldon and 
Castlemaine, Victoria, well off the main 
road. Price $9500 ono. 

Write N. Wilkinson, 584 Spencer St, 
West Melbourne, or telephone (03) 
329 5718. 


We have about 900 acres in the moun- 
tains of southern NSW. It is very sec- 
luded and is natural bush with numerous 
creeks. At present there are two share- 
holders. We are vegetarians and follow 
no particular religious path, but aim ata 
lifestyle in which we are considerate to 
all things in creation and responsible for 
our existence. 

We intend to utilise technology and we 
are looking for like-minded couples or 
families, to join us. The cost is $3500 per 
share. 

Love and happiness, Atheliah and 
Algan Kavanagh, ‘Abarac’, PO Box 322, 
Belconnen, ACT, 2616. 


For sale: Working community in 
central, coastal Queensland, south of 
Gladstone, near Miriam Vale, 1081 acres 
of mostly forest covered, hilly land. Sur- 
rounded on three sides by mountains. 
Permanent creek, 1 acre gardens, fruit 
trees, two houses, one shed, tools and 
water system. price $30,000. 

Chris Gordan, 150 Cooper 
Yagoona, NSW, 2199. 


Road, 


more 


Land: % share in 81 acres near Kin Kin, 
south eash Queensland, Sunshine Coast 
area, at the end of a road in a valley 
bounded on three sides by State Forest. 
Good soil, plenty of water, northern 
aspect, frost free, suitable for tropical 
fruit growing. 


Mrs D. M. Silich, 7 Menzies Court, 
Moranbah, Qid, 4744. Phone: (071) 
86 6184. 


I would like to hear from anyone who 
would be prepared to take me on any 
sort of self-sufficient style farm or 
commune where I could learn and help. 
All I ask is that I am kept well fed and 
sheltered. I would also be prepared to go 
partners in land with someone or a group 
of people. Hoping to hear from fellow 
Earth Gardeners. 

Bruce Weston, 48 Boisdale St, Surrey 
Hills, Victoria, 3127. 


Wanted: People to enter into 
communal settlement with us on land 
around the Rainbow Region, hopefully 
by early 1981, and in the meantime to 
work, save and exchange ideas with us 
so as to make it all possible. We are five 
now, seeking at least five more, all keen 
and with some finance (to share initial 
costs). Looking forward to contact from 
our fellow Earth Gardeners. 

Garth and Maria, 67 Barton Street, 
Mayfield, Newcastle, NSW, 2304. 


l am interested in searching for a suit- 
able group of people who share my aims 
and interests. I am non-religious, an 
outdoor and nature lover, have been 
growing herbs for some years and have 
started a course in herbalism, hoping to 
eventually put this knowledge to use in å 
small community. I also spin and knit and 
I'm interested in mudbrick building. 

Please write 'Nimbus', C/- H. R. 
Holmes, 15 Belgrave Esplanade, 
Sylvania, NSW, 2224. 


We are three people, two adults and a 
child who for the past three years have 
been living in an urban commune in Bris- 
bane, Queensland. We are hoping to 
move to the country in 1981 and we are 
looking for either a small farm (50 to 100 
acres) to buy or a share in an existing 
community. We have had some experi- 
ence with small crops. 

We are prepared to visit any possible 
land or community at short notice. You 
can phone Peter on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
day or Fridays after 2 pm on (07) 377 3779, 
or write or visit Val, Peter and Tarragon 
at 12 Exeter Street, West End, Qld, 4101. 
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land 


lines 


Land shares: We are a group of people 
wanting to buy a beautiful tropical valley 
near Daintree, Queensland, two hours 
north of Cairns. We urgently need a few 
more shareholders — shares are $5000 to 
$10,000. There is 650 acres of rainforest 
with some cleared land, two permanent 
creeks, waterfalls and swimming holes, 
bounded by State Forest and National 
Park. We're mostly vegetarians looking 
for alternative lifestyles and harmony 
with nature. 

Contact as soon as possible: Maria 
Basten, 77 Valmadre St, Lake Placid, 
near Cairns, or write C/- PO Redlynch, 
Qld, 4872. 


We are a family of four (two children 
Amie 5, Zoe 4 and expecting another 
next year). Our ‘rational dream’ has long 
been to live on a farm, build our own 
house, keep animals and grow crops. 
But we don't have sufficient finance. The 
only solution seems to be to pool money 
with another, or other, families. We are 
also limited in the areawhere we can buy 
land — within an hour or 117 hours drive 
of Lake Macquarie, Toronto (just outside 
Newcastle). If there are families or 
people with a similar problem who see 
the same solution, please write. 

Stephen & June Wakefield, 1/1 Excel- 
sior Pde, Carey Bay, NSW, 2283. 


Sell 13.25 ha of semi-cleared fertile 
country, 20 km south-west of Mary- 
borough, Queensland. Creek and power 
through block while sealed road, tele- 
phone and school buses pass the door; 
one km to pre and primary school and 
railway station. Suit all usual self-suffi- 
ciency purposes. $16,000. 

Greg Myles, PO Box 375, 
borough, Qld, 4650. 


Mary- 


In May-June, 1981 we — Patrick, 
Jenny, Emma (10) and Ania (12) — are 
selling our city house and moving to 
southern NSW or Victoria. We are, very 
interested in buying into a community or 
co-op where everyone does their own 
thing, but helps others as needed. We 
are interested in permaculture and small 
animals, have no religion and no aspira- 
tions except to become as self-sufficient 
as possible. 

We are both trained nurses/ midwives, 
so a hospital nearby, for work at first, 
would be handy. Alternatively, we would 
be interested in buying land, 25-50 acres, 
with water and mountains nearby. Some 
form of dwelling is nice, but not essen- 
tial. Any suggestions? 

Love and peace, Patrick Colmer, 34 
Ethel Street, Forrestville, South Austra- 
lia, 5035. Phone: (08) 293 6291. 


A plastic greenhouse 


PROFESSOR BIGBRAIN BUILDS A 
GREENHOUSE 


Dateline: Woop Woop North 
From our special correspondent 
DUSTY WOLFE 
Illustrations by STELLA BAKER 


Following his lecture on tree growing (see Tree 
Secrets, Earth Garden 27) Professor Bigbrain indulged 
in some home-brew and was later seen being escorted 
home by Potatobag, a local subsistence farmer. 

Now read on.... 

In the morning Professor Bigbrain woke and 
wondered where he was. Somewhere a rooster was 
crowing. He slipped cautiously from under the blankets 
and looked about him. 

He was in some sort of primitive barn. Munching 
noises were coming from one corner. In the dim light he 
saw a bearded goat eating papers from a leather brief- 
case — his briefcase! 

Then he suddenly remembered Potatobag and the 
home-brew. He staggered from the building and 
sloshed cold water on his face from a barrel, then 
headed hopefully towards a pillar of smoke climbing 
from a nearby chimney. 

"Ah, there you are Professor!" cried a friendly 
woman with long brown hair. ‘‘Come and help yourself 
to coffee. Horrie has told me all about you.” The woman 


was stirring a pot of porridge on a big black stove. Even 
the potato bag she wore could not conceal her shapely 
figure. 

The Professor tried to think of something intelligent 
to say. ‘‘Err. . . does everyone around here wear potato 
bags?’’ he asked. 

. ‘Not in the hot weather’’, smiled the woman. "We 
wear chaffbags then, 'cos they're cooler. Just the thing 
for dirty jobs like greasing the truck or cleaning out the 
chookhouse. Then, when we're finished with messy 
jobs, we put on our good gear.” 

At this moment, Horrie, alias Potatobag, entered 
and gave him a big grin. ‘‘Morning Professor, your 
lecture was just great.’’ Horrie was followed by three 
small children who didn’t wear potato bags. They didn’t 
wear anything. The children lined up and examined the 
professor closely. 

"Are you really a professor?” asked the eldest. 

"Indeed, that’s true”, he replied cautiously. They 
ogled him across the table as he consumed his 
porridge. 

After breakfast they walked over the property. 
Potatobag’s house, or rather shed, was in a sheltered 
valley of warm summers and cold winters. A small 
stream bubbled over stones in the valley bottom and 
there was a small sandy beach on one side of the 
stream. 

As they inspected the straggly garden, Potatobag 
apologised for the lack of produce. ‘‘The birds play 


havoc with it”, he said. "Can't seem to keep them 
away.” 

‘‘We’ll soon fix that’’ said Professor Bigbrain. They 
went back to the kitchen where the professor asked for 
scissors and a small, empty margarine tub. He shaped 
the tub as shown in Fig. 1. Then he made a small hole in 
the middle of the bottom of the tub with a piece of wire 
heated in the fire. 


Fig. 1a. Make six equidistant 
cuts in margarine tub 


` Fig. 1b. Garden bird-scarer 


bend corners back 


With a small flathead nail they tacked the tub to a 
twig in the garden. Although there was only a breath of 
wind it started to spin immediately. The tub cast strange 
shadows on the ground and the children leapt around it 
in delight. "That will keep the pests away” said the 
professor, ‘‘and by the way, it doesn’t seem to frighten 
useful small birds like wrens.” 

As an extra precaution they rigged up an old plastic 
Santa Claus, left over from former festivities, as a sort of 
scarecrow. The bright red Santa, with his fierce expres- 
sion, was enough to frighten everything away — even 
Potatobag’s goat. 

"What you really need” mused the professor, ‘‘is 
some sort of glasshouse to extend your growing 
season.” 

"Can't afford one!” replied Potatobag. 

But the professor had noticed a pile of old timber 
and plastic wrapping, no doubt salvaged from the local 
tip. He stared at Potatobag through his spectacles with 
glinting eyes. ‘‘Cost you nothing’’, he said. ‘‘We could 


build it in a day.” 
"Can't be done” said stubborn Potatobag. 
""Nonsense”' said the sage. "I'll bet you a full bottle 


of whisky against a flagon of your home-brew that I can 
build a glasshouse before morning-tea time. Now stop 
arguing and find me the axe and some nails.” 

At the mention of whisky, Potatobag became more 
animated. ‘‘Done!’’ he said. "Tell me Professor, which 
university are you from?’’ The professor muttered 
something about an ‘extended provincial tour’. He was 
already scrabbling in the pile of old timber. 


"Get cracking and find that axe’’ he shouted. 
Professor Bigbrain produced a notebook and wrote 
down: ‘Finding axe — 30 minutes.’ Then he commenced 
nailing timber to the north side of Potatobag’s barn. 

"Hey, that's cheating!’’ cried Potatobag, "you're 
using the barn!”’ 

“Hurry up with those stakes” 
professor, "we haven't got much time.” 


growled the 
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NX E 
stakes driven into ground 


Fig. 2a. Greenhouse 


FIXING PLASTIC SHEET TO FRAME 


flathead nail 


piece of masonite 
or particle board 


When Mrs Potatobag called them for morning-tea, 
the plastic house shown in Fig. 2 was finished. It 
included a roll-up plastic door, held in place by a piece 
of wood tacked to the bottom. ‘‘That should last a year 
or so” smiled the professor, thinking of the flagon of 
beer he had just won. 

"Now you can raise early seedlings safe from frost. 
It will germinate pumpkins and melons and get them off 
to an early start. Also you can grow early and late 
tomatoes inside the house as they don’t need much 
room. Of course, it will be too hot for most plants in mid- 
summer. 

"The other thing you need is a cold-frame for seed- 
lings and cuttings. We’’ll make that after morning-tea. 
It’s simply a smaller version of what we’ve just built, but 
we make it ina shady place.” 

Soon Potatobag was busy building a simple shade- 
house. He did this by stretching netting over the up- 
rights of an old, open fowl-pen. The children helped him 


Loose nails or bolts 
in drilled holes hold 
window frames 
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Fig. 3. Coldframe for cuttings 


GOATS AT 


A herd of dairy goats paid a visit to the Prime 
Minister's Lodge in Canberra on Saturday, April 19. 
They were there to help out at an RSPCA fete. 

But they were not invited to view the grounds and 
gardens reports Glenda Bluhm of the Southern 
Tablelands Dairy Goat Club. 

Instead they had to wait outside the main gate, cut 
off from tasty oak tree branches by the 10 ft high 
brick wall around Malcolm and Tammy Fraser’s 
residence. 

But they did a good job promoting milking goats and 
goats milk to fete visitors, who tasted 130 samples of 
their milk, whild SDGC members sold goat books and 
fodder trees and answered hundreds of questions 
about goats. 

“This was the first time ever that a dairy goat 
promotion has been held in Canberra,” said Glynda. "In 
the local commuter-farmers’ eyes the Angora goat is 
very fashionable, but the dairy goat is considered 
merely as an Angora up-grading animal, or just a "lawn- 
mower’’. Hopefully, we were able to change some of 
these ideas.” 

Highlight of the day was a guessing competition in 
„which, for 20 cents, people were asked ‘‘How much milk 
is in that udder?” after which two does were milked out. 
The winners each received a tree as their prize. 


Membership of the Southern Tablelands Goat Club 
is $5.00 annually, which includes the monthly newsletter 
Goat Notes and discounts on products like mineral licks 
and goat rugs available through the club. Meetings are 
held on the first Sunday of each month. Write to the 
Secretary, Glynda Bluhm, Braybaa Goat Stud, C/- 4 
Dugan Street, Deakin, ACT 2600. 


interlace the netting with small branches of teatree 
shrub, so that a scattered shade was produced. 

Meanwhile Professor Bigbrain built the cold-frame 
in the shaded area, using bits and pieces and some old 
windows, as illustrated in Fig. 3. Potatobag was sent to 
the creek with the wheelbarrow. He toiled up and down 
the slope with the loads of coarse sand needed for the 
cutting beds. 

When Mrs Potatobag saw the completed cold-frame 
she clapped her hands in delight. ‘‘Can | grow 
azaleas?” she asked. 

“As easily as winking’’ said Professor Bigbrain. 
"You won't need to buy them from plant nurseries. 
Instead, you carry a sharp pair of secateurs and a plastic 
bag in your pocket, especially when visiting other 
peoples’ gardens. Ask first, of course, but people will 
rarely refuse you a small plant cutting.” 

“How do you make the cuttings?” asked Mrs P. 
“And, by the way, which University are you from?” 

But Professor Bigbrain was thinking again of the 
home-brew which awaited him in the barn. "| think we 
deserve a short rest” he suggested. "Later on I will 
explain the basic principles for propagating plants.” 

To be continued. Next, the principles of plant 
propagation with Professor Bigbrain. 


THE LODGE 


Glynda Bluhm and friend 
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Tasty pine nuts 


By ANTON TEESE 


Two years ago, we tried al pesto, an Italian 
spaghetti sauce whose chief ingredient is fresh basil, 
but which also contains a lot of pine nuts. 

It is absolutely delicious, highly nutritious, but 
unfortunately, very expensive. Pine nuts are readily 
available from Greek and Middle Eastern delicatessens, 
but they cost at least $8.00 per kilo. 

Pine nuts are the edible kernels from the cones of 
the Stone Pine (Pinus pinea), a native of the Mediter- 
ranean. Unlike most pines we see in Australia it 
resembles a living umbrella and is sometimes called the 
Umbrella Pine. 

Here in East Gippsland, Victoria, Pinus radiata is 
the most planted variety, but some Stone Pines can be 
found near old homesteads. It is more frequently found 
in South Australia and Western Australia (in areas 
similar to the Mediterranean climate). The trees are 
hardy and the two seedlings we bought from the NSW 
Forestry Commission nursery survived an exceptionally 
dry summer with only slight watering. 

| have read that they can be propagated from semi- 
hardwood cuttings taken in autumn, but the only trees 
near us are 50 ft high and out of reach! 

We’ve found: that collecting and processing wild 
food, from watercress to unusual fungi, is always very 
time-consuming and pine nuts are no exception. They 
are expensive to buy here because they are imported 
from Turkey where they are hand collected by pea- 
sants. As the standard of living in Turkey rises, so will 
the price of the nuts, which were once a subsistence 
food for the poor. 

The pines are collected in autumn under the trees 
where the wind or clumsy cockatoos drop them. Only 
the green cones are worthwhile as the older, dry cones 
usually contain rotten or hollow nuts. When collected, 
the cones are left in a slow oven or in front of a potbelly 
stove. They slowly open — filling the house with a 
beautiful resiny aroma. 

The pine nuts lie in pairs beneath each cone ‘leaf’ 
and they are easy to extract by pulling off each leaf, 
proceeding from the stem end. It’s important to test the 
nuts of each cone because some have only hollow 
husks. 

The only way | have discovered of extracting the 
kernel is to use a plier-type nutcracker. | have heard, 
however, that by placing the cones in a steel container 
and pumping out the air, the nuts explode, leaving the 
kernels free. They are then separated by floating in 
water — a bit elaborate for the average homesteader! 

It is important to dry the kernels well before 
storage, or they will grow the most beautiful fungus. 


Now for that recipe: 
Spaghetti al pesto 
2 cloves garlic 
V2 cup finely chopped pine nuts 
3 tablespoons chopped fresh basil 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1⁄2 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
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1⁄4 cup Olive oil 
'% Ib wholemeal spaghetti 
tablespoon butter 

Blend the garlic and herbs with a mortar and pestle. 
Stir in the cheese and pine nuts until well blended. Add 
the oil in a thin stream, stirring continuously, until a 
smooth thick paste is formed. 

Cook the spaghetti in plenty of boiling water for 
about 12 minutes, or until just tender. Drain. Toss ona 
serving dish with butter until melted. Add a/ pesto sauce 
and toss until evenly coated. 

It’s delicious and nutritious! 


STONE PINE (Pinus pinea). 

Also called: Umbrella pine. 

NUT PINE (Pinus edulis). 

In Turkey pine nuts are used in pilaff and dolmas 
and in Greece in dolmades and some sweet cakes. It is 
related to the nut pine, which is called pignon in France, 
pinyon in Mexico and South America, pinocchi in Italy, 
and pignolia in Spain. 

The US Department of Agriculture rates Pinus pinea 
nuts at 37 per cent protein and 49.1 per cent fat and 
Pinus edulis at 14.8 per cent protein and 60.6 per cent 
fat. 

"Stone pine cones mature in early summer, three 
years after flowering. They contain up to 100 seeds 
5/8th to % inch long which are highly regarded for 
human consumption, especially by vegetarians’’ say 
Alan Brown and Norman Hall in Growing Trees on Aus- 
tralian Farms (1968). 

Stone pine is particularly valuable as a shade tree 
and shows best growth in a rainfall of 20-30 inches, will 
tolerate light winter frosts and high summer tempera- 
tures. 


STRANGE FRUIT... 


Persimmon 


PERSIMMON (Diospyros species). 
Deciduous tree of the Ebony family (Ebenaceae). 

Also called: Date plum, Oriental persimmon, 
American persimmon. 

Persimmon is an unfamiliar fruit to most 
Australians, but one which has potential as an 
alternative crop for market or eating at home. The fruit is 
acid to our taste, but popular in the Mediterranean and 
from Turkey to Asia. It contains fruit sugar and vitamins 
AandC. 

Origin: China. Persimmons have been grown in 
China and Japan (where there are 100 varieties) for 
centuries, often planted in groves around farms and 
homes. 

Maturity: One-year-old seedlings are budded or 
grafted. The fruit ripens in autumn and winter. 

Climate: Persimmon will grow in well-drained soil in 
a sheltered position in most parts of Australia. 

Description: The Oriental, or Japanese, persimmon 
(D. kaki) is the most commonly grown type and grows to 
four metres or more, resembling a well shaped apple 
tree. Foliage is dark, glossy and leathery, turning a 
brilliant red colour in autumn. There are usually male or 
female flowers on different trees (female flowers are 
green). 

The fruit are conical or globular in shape, the size of 
a cherry to 7cm in length, smooth and rather slimy 
skinned, usually orange in colour, but they may be blue, 
olive, yellow or red when ripe. 

Preparation: Fruit is usually picked when firm and 
well-coloured, then stored to ripen indoors in a warmer 
atmosphere. They are eaten raw, when soft and fully 
ripe, with a spoon, or dried like figs and prunes (called 
Ki-kwe by the Chinese) which then contain about 30% 
sugar.. Persimmons may be eaten in sherberts, 
puddings and cakes. They are often fed to pigs as 
forage. 
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Pruning: Thin branches and trim back top, shorten 
new wood each year and cut away weak and dead 
branches. Thin fruit when trees are over-bearing (about 
tin in diameter). This improves the quality of the fruit 
and gives aregular crop. 

Varieties: Date plum (D.lotus) is deciduous, grown 
in Japan and China and used elsewhere as rootstock for 
D.kaki. 

D.virginiana, the hardy native of North America has 
edible varieties, but again is usually used as rootstock. 

Varieties of D.kaki grown in Australia include: 

Hachiya (or Nightingale Seedless): A hardy dwarf 
tree, with succulent red fruit, vey prolific, but must be 
cross-pollinated. 

Tsuru: Orange yellow oblong fruit, medium bearer, 
early crops. 

Dai Dai Maru: Medium sized, round fruit, heavy 
bearer. 

Okami (or Mikado): Flattened, squarish fruit, heavy 
bearer. 

Sources: Budded trees are available from fruit tree 
nurseries. 


Tamarillo 


TAMARILLO (Cyphomandra betacea). 
Also called: Tree tomato. 

Tamarillo or tree tomato is a perennial bush or small 
tree of the solanum family and is related to the tomato, 
potato, capsicum and eggplant. The fruit is prolific, 
succulent and high in vitamin C content. The sub-acid 
taste is hard to define: it has been compared with 
guava, gooseberry, canteloupe (rockmelon) and across 
between the tomato and passionfruit, but usually the 
opinion is that it is delicious. Tamarillo is ideal for the 
home garden. 

Origin: Sub-tropical Andes region of South 
America; distributed through the world from plants 
taken to Jamaica. Grows at up to 2500 metres in Peru. 

Climate: Must be frost-free, ideally high altitudes 
(around 2000 metres) in the tropics, but will grow in most 
temperate places. Develops stem-rot in high humidity. 

Description: The tree grows from 2.5 to 4 metres 
high, but is usually pruned or nipped back to a compact 
one metre high bush. Flowers are pale rose or purple in 
colour and give off a lovely perfume, especially in the 
evening. The tomato-like fruits are about the size and 
shape of a duck’s egg when mature, oval, with a smooth 
skin which is reddish, or sometimes yellow after being 
purple at first. Inside, the pulp is light orange with black 
seed. Fruit grows in clusters and is a heavy bearer. 

Maturity: From seed. Fruits about two years after 
planting; will bear the same year from cuttings. 

Growing: Likes a well-drained soil, requires plenty 
of water but will not tolerate water-logging. Enrich the 
soil with manure and compost and mulch to protect the 


The Tamarillo or tree tomato from The Agricultural Gazette of NSW, 1895. A, flowering twig; B, bud; C, 
expanded flower; D, expanded flower as seen from above, the petals straightened out; E, flower opened out; F 
and G, back and front view of a stamen; H, pistil; J and K, longitudinal and transverse sections of fruit. 


shallow roots. Protect from winds as the wood becomes 
brittle with age and easily breaks (so use stakes). Prune 
back after fruiting to extend the growing season. Trees 
produce well for three or four years. For the best flavour 
allow the fruit to ripen fully on the tree. 

Preparation: The bitter rind or skin is usually 
removed (by dipping in boiling water); so are the seeds. 
May be eaten fresh, as a fruit, or in salads, but tamarillo 
is usually stewed (like peaches) and made into jam, 
jelly, chutney or cooked in a tart. Stewed with sugar, 
they taste rather like a sub-acid apricot. Tamarillos may 
be stored for several weeks in the refrigerator. 

Propagation: By seed(from New Gippsland Seed 
Farm andothers); seedlings from nurseries, or take 
cuttings of straight pieces of wood about 20cm long and 
2cm thick, remove leaves and plant 2/3 deep in well- 
drained soil. This produces a squat bush which should 
fruit in a year. 


THE TAMARILLO AROUND PERTH 
By Wilma & Jim Dachtler 

We have grown our tamarillos from cuttings as we 
were not successful growing them from seed. It may be 
that we were using old seed as we now understand that 
seeds should be fresh. 

Instead of a spring sowing here (near Perth, 
Western Australia), we shall now try an autumn planting 
as our fruit does not ripen until late in the summer. 

With cuttings select a long shoot, about 20cm, from 
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the current season’s growth and cut leaves back to 
reduce transpiration. 

The tamarillo is soft-wooded and fast-growing. The 
leaves when bruised have an unpleasant smell — it may 
be possible to use them as an insect repellent in the 
garden, or it could be used in a garlic spray. We have 
noted that the tamarillo does not suffer from any pests. 

Plant in a rich soil, protected from the wind. As they 
are fairly shallow-rooted, they require a good supply of 
water and heavy mulching. Keep the tree well fed with 
manure and it will crop heavily. The tree should be 
replaced about every five years. 

We use our entire crop for jam making. It makes a 
delightful jam, very much like strawberry, except that 
we feel it has more flavour. We discard the hard skin 
and use just the pulp. 

Tamarillo jam 

9 cups tamarillo pulp 

9 cups of sugar 

7 cups of water 

2 lemons (juice and peel) 

Pour boiling water over the fruit, let stand for a few 
minutes and the skin will peel off. Put lemon juice and 
pulp in preserving pan with water. Bring to boil with 
lemon peel and pith tied loosely in a muslin bag. 

Boil until fruit is tender, about 25 minutes. Remove 
muslin bag, then add sugar and stir until dissolved. 
Remove from heat when setting point is reached. Allow 
to cool for a few minutes and then place in jars. 


From Friends of the 
Earth, Victoria 
All the world's food crops are 
derived from traditional crops which 
grew in nine areas of the world, 
known as Vavilov Centres (mainly 


the Mediterranean and 
areas). 

Many of the original crops have 
been replaced by hybrid varieties 
introduced in the last few decades. 
Most of the original species are now 
lost except for small quantities pre- 
served in seed banks, the largest 
being in North America adjacent to a 
nuclear reactor. 

The hybrid crops have been 
developed at considerable 
expense, have an emphasis on yield 
and have a narrow genetic base 
which reduces their resistance to 
pests and disease. The hybrid 
seeds have replaced, in many 
cases, the original seeds used in 
the Vavilov areas. 

Recently, legislation has been 
introduced in Europe and America 
to give plant patenting rights to seed 
producers, to give control over the 
sale and use of seeds. However, the 
seeds produced by the hybrid 
plants often produce totally differ- 
ent plants to the parent plant, and so 
the farmer must buy his seeds each 
year from the seed company if his 
crop is to be successful. 

The practical result of the legis- 
lation has been that large chemical 
companies have now bought out 
many of the world's plant breeders. 
Shell Oil Co., who a few years ago 
had no interest in plant breeding, is 
now the world’s largest plant breed- 


tropical 


er. 

Successful cultivation of the new 
strains relies on large supplies of 
fertiliser and pesticides — which are 
often sold as a package deal with 


Seeds for all 


the seeds. In the case of the Florida 
MH-1 tomato, it will only ripen if it is 
gassed with Union Carbide's Ethrel 
spray. 


The Australian Government is 
intending to introduce a Plant 
Variety Rights Bill to allow plant 
patenting in Australia. a wide 
range of objections to the Bill 
exists. In summarised form, they 
are: 

e Plants ought to be regarded as a 
common heritage of all peoples 
and not the private property of 
commercial enterprises. 

e The pursuit of the ‘quick dollar’ 
discourages the desirability of 
conserving genetic material. 

e The supply of seeds could be- 
come a political weapon in a 
hungry world. 

e Life-form patenting, whether 
seeds, micro-organisms or 
animals, is undesirable. 

e The interest and priorities of the 
chemical companies are not 
those of the farmer or consumer. 

e The costs of the seed will 
increase. 

e The use of chemicals will 
increase. 

e Patent royalties will be remitted 
overseas. 

e Basic research will be discour- 
aged in Australia. 

e Accessibility to seeds will be 
reduced. 

e The farmer will be at the mercy of 
the seed company. 


The Second National Politics of 
Food Conference sponsored by the 
Food Justice Centre of Friends of 
the Earth will be held at Exhibition 
High School, corner of Bell and 
Nicholson Streets. Fitzroy, Mel- 
bourne on Saturday and Sunday, 
November 22 & 23. Registration 
$8.00. Plant patenting will be a 
major subject of the conference. 

‘Seven Seedy Stories’, by Mark 
Cole, in Chain Reaction No. 21 is a 
good summary of the current state 
of play in the campaign to stop plant 
patenting in Australia. Subscription 
is $7.50 for the year, from FOE 366 
Smith Street, Collingwood, Victoria 

3066. 
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The proposed Plant Variety 
Rights Bill has been deferred and 
will be tabled in the Federal Parlia- 
ment in Canberra in the autumn 
session of 1981. 

This does not mean in any way 
that the push to allow living seeds to 
be ‘patented’, owned and exploited 
by plant breeders, has been 
defeated, but there is a breathing 
space now which will allow oppo- 
nents of the proposed Bill to make 
their opinion known to their govern- 
ment members and their State 
Department of Agriculture. 

Since our article ‘Seeds for All’ in 
Earth Garden 27 last June there has 
been a lot of controversy over the 
suggested legislation. There has 
been a minor victory in the fact that 
the government has at last admitted 
that restrictive legislation was being 
planned and so allowed a public 
debate over it. 

For nine years there have been 
discussions going on between the 
CSIRO, State and Federal govern- 
ment departments and the seed 
industry representatives, but few 
people outside these groups were 
aware of this. 

ABC Television’s Countrywide 
has presented two even-handed 
programmes about PVR, on July 18 
and September 26, with interviews 
of the scientists and technicians, 
who seem to be split in their 
opinions. There was no comment 
from the farmers, who have the 
most to lose. 

We believe that any gardener or 
farmer interested in organic 
methods of growing food plants will 
be implacably opposed to seed 
legislation and we urge you to make 
your protest. 

Since our June issue we have 
seen the leaflet on Plant Variety 
Rights issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, New South Wales 
which claims that there is no inten- 
tion in Australia to develop a 
national list of restricted seeds. 

If further states: "The buyer of 
seed or other propagating material 
owns the crop which he produces 
from the seed and the product of the 
crop. The buyer may save seed from 
the crop and use it, himself for as 
many generations as he chooses.”’ 


This looks good on paper, but 
opponents of the proposed Bill say 
that legislation would be impossible 
to enforce unless there was a 
national list of restricted seeds. 
Also most patented plants would be 
hybrids, which would not result in 
similar plants to the parent. 

Correction: Rank/Hows 
McDougall (not Hovis) is the multi- 
national group which absorbed 84 
seed companies in Britain in the 
week after seed legislation was 
passed. 

Brian Hirt, a nurseryman from 
Faulconbridge, NSW, suggests we 
also invite readers to tell us the 
names of seed varieties that are 
hard to get. 

“A few varieties that are hard to 
find in my area are these beans — 
Tweed Wonder, Staleys Surprise, 
Scarlet Runner, Canadian Wonder 
and Climbing snake beans. In 
tomatoes, Epoch, Oxheart and 
Beefsteak Ponderosa are no longer 
available; and where can one 
purchase either seed or crowns of 
rhubarb that is a good red colour 
when cooked, not the usual murky 
green so readily bought?" 

To help save our seeds, Earth 
Garden will list names and 
addresses of people who have an 
excess of any plant seeds, particu- 
larly open-pollinated types, to swap, 
or sell. Please keep the information 
brief and send it to us by the end of 
December. 


swaps 


The Organic Growers’ Associ- 
ation, Western Australia is happy to 
offer seeds of the following to swap 
for others: Seven Year of Lablab 
bean (Dolichos lablab), New Guinea 
bean (Tricofanthes cucumerina), 
loofah (Luffa cylindricus), carrot 
(March 1980 crop), tomato (Tatura 
dwarf) and Tagetes minuta for 
nematode control. 

Send SAE with swap details to 
Seed bank manager, Mrs Margaret 
Adkins, OGAWA, Box 213, 
Wembley, WA, 6014. 


Permaculture and organic garden- 
ing groups like The Henry Double- 
day Research Association in NSW 
and The Organic Growers’ Associ- 
ation, Western Australia, are 
running seed banks for members to 
provide untreated, organically- 
raised seed. They are worth joining 
and supporting for that reason 
alone. 

Their prices are good too. In Sep- 
tember we bought seeds of scarlet 
runner beans, cowpeas, single- 
headed giant sunflowers, Hickory 
King corn (an old variety) loofah and 
snake beans from the HDRA at 20c 
per packet! Membership is $5.00 
annually from HDRA, ‘Sahara Farm’, 
Robson Road, Kenthurst, NSW, 
2154. 

Membership of OGAWA is $4.00 
annually, from PO Box 213, 


Wembley, WA, 6014. å 
S 
p) 
Lablab bean 


We have a continuing supply of 
Seven Year or Lablab bean seeds 
(EG27, page 41) to swap for any 
unusual vegetables or house plant 
seeds, preferably not to sell. 

G. W. Johnson, C/- PO Price, SA, 
5570. 


TREE SEEDS 

Mt Oak Seed Exchange has the 
following tree species, in large 
quantities: Carob (Ceratonia 
siliqua), honey locust (Gleditsia 
triancanthus), flame tree 
(Brachychiton acerifolium), kurra- 
jong (Brachychiton populeum), 
black cypress pine (Callitris 
endlicheri), sorbus (Sorbus 
domesticus), hawthorn (Crataegus 
spp.) also bunya bunya (Araucaria 
bidwilli) and black walnut Juglans 
hindsii). * 

For exchange with useful/edible 
perennial plants, especially Austra- 
lian natives with relevant informa- 
tion on usage and giving: botanical 
name, variety (if any), location and 
date of collection. Send SAE and 
seeds to Mt Oak Seed Exchange, 
PO Box 6, Cooma, NSW, 2630. 

* Bunya bunya and black walnut 
have large seeds. Please send 
envelopes of 10 cm x 12 cm size and 
40c postage. Include an SAE of this 
size for more than three species of 
the other plants. 
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Free trees 


Officer in charge, Soil Conserva- 
tion Research Centre, PO Box 130, 
Scone, NSW, 2337. 

The Soil Conservation people will 
supply any landholder in NSW with 
up to 50 trees each year. The only 
cost is rail freight from Scone to 
your nearest railway station. 

Send SAE for a list of available 
trees, which include kurrajong, 
golden olive, Aleppo pine, Monterey 
pine, yellow box, grey gum, river 
red gum, lemon scented gum and 
river oak. 


PERPETUAL LETTUCE 

The response to our offer of 
seeds of ‘perpetual lettuce’ in Earth 
Garden 21 was staggering, with 
more than 100 readers having been 
sent a packet of seeds for 50 cents. 

We'd like to hear from some of the 
recipients to reassure us that the 
species can be grown all over Aus- 
tralia. 

Growing hints: Plant only six to 10 
seeds at a time (for a family of four), 
firstly in punnets until established. 
Keep some seeds for subsequent 
plantings every six weeks to three 
months, depending on how they go. 

Plant out 20 cm apart, water and 
fertilise well (they love nitrogenous 
fertilisers), and pick off the outside 
leaves when 15-20 cm long, leaving 
the young ones to grow on. They 
grow all year round and do well in 
tubs or window boxes. 

Happy lettuce growing, Judy & 
Mal Bray, 1 Kelvin Court, Dundas, 
NSW, 2117. 


SEEDS 


Sant’ Agata Pty Ltd., 302 Barkly 
Street, Brunswick, Victoria, 3056. 
Send SAE for price list. 

This company is a source of less 
usual Italian vegetable seeds, 
selling several varieties, for 
example, of chicory, Italian spinach, 
Cimi di rapa (Brassica oleracea, var. 
botrytis), Calabrese (broccoli) and 
others. 


Self-Reliance Seed Co., PO Box 
96, Stanley, Tasmania, 7331, hopes 
to make available in wide selection 
of species for permaculture. Its first 
mail order catalogue is available at 
$1.00 a copy. 


Don't get stung! 


BY CHRIS MARTIN 

If you want to keep bees, you must expect to be 
stung! So the saying goes. 

But far too many people are needlessly afraid of 
bees. They remember being stung as a child or they’ve 
heard exaggerated stories of people swelling up after 
being stung. 

It is true that a number of people are allergic to bee 
stings, but these are few and far between. Bee stings 
should always be scratched out — never pulled — as 
pressure on the sting will only inject more venom. 

There are three common ways to obtain bees: 

1. Hiving aswarm. 

2. Buying a nucleus. 

3. Buying a working hive. 

Let's look at them separately: 

Hiving a swarm has its problems as in many cases 
the bees are wild, unless they come from a nearby 
apiary. They are more aggressive and it is therefore 
harder to find the queen and replace her. They usually 
have to be fed to build up the hive over the first winter. 


Buying a nucleus. This is now the most expensive 
way of abtaining a beehive. While the bees are of a 
gentle strain and free from disease, the cost of the 
nucleus, plus boxes, frames, tops and so on is far in 
excess of buying a working hive. 

Working hive. Providing the hive is healthy; this is 
the cheapest way to buy a first hive. The average cost of 
an eight-frame, two-chamber hive, plus super in 
working order -is about $40.00-$50.00 in N.S.W. and 
Victoria. This is at least $15.00 cheaper than buying a 
nucleus hive that still has to be built up. 

Bees can now also be obtained by the pound 
complete with a queen. However, unlike a hived swarm, 
they are not gorged with honey and need drawn frames, 
preferably with pollen and some honey in them. 

If you are not buying the bees from a reliable 
source, make sure you have someone with you who 
knows what they are about. We didn’t — and we were 
caught with two wild hives that had no frames. The 
bees seemed happy and quiet enough at the time, but 
this was in the middle of a honey flow. Boy, did they get 


upset once the flow had ceased! 

It is illegal in NSW to own a hive that has no frames 
— this is because it cannot be inspected for disease. 
From the beekeeper's point of view it also makes it 
impossible to find the queen for replacement and 
ventilation of the hives is not as good. It also prevents 
the beekeeper from finding and removing swarm cells. 

Hives should also be registered, at least in N.S.W. It 
only costs $2.00 for up to five hives and is an insurance 
policy for the cost of new material if the hives are 
destroyed because of disease. There is an increasing 
problem in South Australia, Victoria and N.S.W. with 
both European and American Brood diseases. A phone 
call to your local Apiary officer may save you a lot of 
trouble. 

The domestic honeybee is not naturally aggressive. 
However, there are some things that you can do, which 
will lessen the chance of a sting. They are: 

1. Replace the queens regularly — about every two 
years. As the queen ages she produces less ‘queen 
substance’ which is passed throughout the hive to keep 
the bees content. 

Also if she swarms, the new queen may mate witha 
wild drone and produce less even-tempered offspring. 

2. Only open hives on warm, sunny days. Opening 
a hive in cold, windy, rainy or stormy weather is asking 
for trouble. Bees are also upset when a honey flow is 
cut off or has ended. 

3. Pump plenty of smoke into the hive entrance. If, 
after waiting about a minute, the lid is lifted and the 
bees pour out of the hive, they are best left for another 
time. 

Some books recommend old hessian bag as a 
smoker fuel. We have found that it makes our bees very 
irritable. The best fuel we have found is the green 
leaves of the native Callitris, or Cypress pine. It has 
even allowed us to work the bees under unsuitable 
conditions. 

4. Wear light coloured clothing and move slowly. 
Bees do not like blue denim or woollen materials. 

Jack Peterson’s article, ‘Make your beehives’, in 
Earth Garden No. 10 on building boxes and frames was 
interesting, but we feel it is better to buy these items 
unless you are good at cabinet making or broke. 

-Bees don't like hives which are a bit ‘out of true’ 
and tend to plug up the spaces if they are too small or 
too big. Secondhand boxes and frames in good 
condition are constantly advertised for less than the 
price of the new materials to make them. 


Undoubtedly the most expensive item to buy is a 
honey extractor. These are necessary unless you don’t 
wish to re-use the comb in the frames which your bees 
have so patiently built up. 

We made our honey extractor from the instructions 
in Cloudburst 2, edited by Vic Marks (see review in 
Access 1, E.G. 22-3, page 135). We used pineboard 
instead of plywood, which is now too expensive. 

We've used the extractor for two seasons now and 
the only problem is that it treats the combs a little 
roughly. However, when at $20.00 all up it costs seven 
times less than the cheapest commercially produced 
extractor, we think that it’s good value. 

Beekeeping is a fascinating hobby and it is 
invaluable for crop pollination, especially if you have an 
orchard. We have found the Department of Agriculture 
Apiary officers only too willing to provide information 
and assistance. 
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ORGANIC KNOW HOW 

Educational day at Sunset Vista Farm, Lot 115 
Francis Street, Bringelly, NSW, 2171, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 23. There will be stalls, films and Peter Bennet 
talking on organic gardening. Phone: (047) 74 8146. 

Sponsored by the Organic Growers’ Association of 
NSW. Membership is $6.00 a year from the same 
address. 


THE GREEN ALLIANCE 

The green Alliance is an umbrella organisation 
formed during October at the Middle Head Conservation 
Camp by conservationists fighting beach miners near 
Scott’s Head, NSW. 

The idea is to represent individuals, garden clubs, 
mothers’ groups and environmentalists and to make a 
political stand on ‘greenie’ issues. 

A newsletter is planned, which will cost $2.00. The 
address is PO Box 119, Macksville, NSW, 2447. 

(Information from David King). 


a | 
Camden Haven Organic Gardening Society 

Secretary: Mrs Eva Dykes, 14 The Parade, North 
Haven, N.S.W. 2445 

Meetings are held on the first Saturday of the month 
at 9.30 a.m. at the North Haven Community Hall. Annual 
fees $1.00. 

Manning Organic Group 

Secretary: Coral 
Phone: 53 2434. 

Meetings are held on the third Monday of the month 
at 8 p.m. at 11 Boyce Street, Taree. Annual fees $2.00. 
Middle Brother Alternative Group 

Meetings are held every second and fourth Friday 
of the month at ‘The Falls’ end of Isaacs Lane, Johns 
River, N.S.W. 2437, at 7.30 p.m. No annual fee, 
membership is 20c per head at meetings. 

This group, formed in March 1980, aims to ‘‘study, 
publicise and apply principles relating to alternative, 
simplifed and constructive lifestyles. Group concern 
relates to health, growing natural foods, simple and 
medium technologies and wise use of all resources 
(both human and material).”’ 

Middle Brother Alternative Group is non-political 
and non-religious, with currently 40 members in the 
immediate vicinity of Middle Brother Mountain and 
would like to make contact with people living in Kew, 
Kendall, Lorne, Laurieton, Passionfruit Creek, 
Rossglen, Johns River, Moorland, Hannam Vale and 
Coopernook. 

(Information from John Owen.) 


James, Pampoolah, N.S.W. 


Permaculture Association of Western Australia 
(P.A.W.A.) 

P.O. Box 430, Subiaco, W.A. 6008. 

PAWA has a library, seed bank exchange, monthly 
meetings and talks and a chatty, useful quarterly 
newsletter. Membership $5.00 yearly. 


Running on sunlight, the ==; —=N Gossamer Albatross lifts off in 
the world’s first flight by a ==&=AN solar-powered aircraft. The 
31 kg plane has a rear- '% .—=a\ mounted pusher propeller 
rotated by a 6 hp electric | engine, in turn driven by 


direct current electricity generated 
pilot 


gg was a 32-year-old 
: schoolteacher, 
' Janice Brown. 
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At top speed the Gossamer Albatross reached 24 kph over the 
Edwards Air Force Base in the United States. It was just a short flight, 
only about 800 metres, but a powerful symbol of advances in solar 
technology. Welcome to the solar-electric age! 


Solar shopper 


The solar-electric tricycle looks like the answer for 
ecology-minded people who want to do their local shop- 
ping on sun power — and that means no petrol, no fuel 
costs and no pollution. 

The Sunday Lovely Grocery Getter is the brainchild 
of Dr Ruth Cilento of the Sun Powered Eukey Complex 
in Queensland (see Earth Garden 26, page 52). 

Ruth put together the basic components — an adult 
trike, electric engine, conversion kit, 12 volt battery 
and a solar cell panel — from imported materials. 

The trike has a range of 40 km from a fully-charged 
battery and will do 15-20 kph, depending on the load, or 
15-20 kph if you pedal and use the motor. 


We asked Ruth for the information on how the 
solar-electric trike is put together. 

Tricycle: Maruishi Japanese-made adult tricycle im- 
ported by Premier Cycles, 52 Colebard Street, Archer- 
field, Qld, 4108. ‘‘Though I had not ridden a bicycle for 
about 40 years, I learnt to ride it quite quickly by using it 
every day,’’ Ruth says. 

Conversion kit: Friction drive, designed to disen- 
gage from the front wheel for pedalling, 12 volt 
rechargeable lead-acid battery and a one horsepower 
permanent magnet motor. This is made by General 


Dr Ruth Cilento with her solar-electric trike. 
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Engines Co. and was imported from Solar Usage Now 
Inc., Box 306, Bascom, Ohio 44809, USA. Cost about 
$275.00, which covered $229.00 for the kit, plus freight, 
sales tax and customs duty. i 

"There are instructions.on how to fit the items to 
the tricycle which are simple enough for a handyman to 
follow,” Ruth told us. 

Solar canopy: To keep the battery charged by the 
sun, Ruth had a canopy frame made which holds a 14 
volt/2.2 amp solar panel (no. 36813650) imported from 
the United States by Solarex Pty Ltd, Box 144, Stafford, 
Qld, 4053 (and outlets in other States). Cost at present is 
around $550.00 and the price is changing frequently. 

Comments Ruth: ‘‘They make panels on aluminium 
frames that are sturdy enough to withstand some 
bouncing. | have found silicon photovoltaic cells very 
fragile and very expensive, so it is important to have 
them strongly set up at the right angle for catching as 
much sunlight as possible — at a 30° angle is best for 
the Eukey area. 

"When parking the Sunday Lovely, I try to face the 
panel north so it will charge the batteries while | shop. 

"The solar panel has an inbuilt diode to stop it dis- 
charging at night and so flattening the battery. 

Dr Cilento hopes to be able to sell the complete 
units here in Australia soon, so we suggest you send an 
SAE to her to ask the price — it’s cheaper to deal with 
One agent, rather than three! Her address: Sun 
Powered Eukey Complex, Storm King Dam Road, 
Eukey, Qld, 4380. 


The solar ceiling fan and photovoltaic cell panel which 


powers it. 


Solar fan 


Ceiling fans are cheaper than air conditioning, 
freshen and circulate the air and cool your body by 
evaporating moisture from your skin. This is why they 
seem to be so refreshing when you are staying in a 
hotel room in tropical Asia. 

In winter the spinning blades continue to keep the 
temperature even by drawing down the warm air which 
hangs below the ceiling. 

Now you can cool or warm your home by circulating 
the air with a solar ceiling fan without draining power 
from the electric mains. 

The three-bladed fan uses no battery storage. it is 
directly connected to a solar cell panel and switches on 
when the sun comes out, needing only 3 volts to run the 
fan’s ball-bearing motor. 

With the sun at its peak angle, the ceiling fan can 
move air at 2000 cubic feet a minute. It shuts off at night, 
or when there is no sunlight. 

There are no running costs and maintenance is 
minimal, with a few drops of oil needed every two to 
three years. Blades are 107 cm in diameter and have a 
mahogany wood finish. 

The solar panel, made by Photowatt International 
Inc. in the United States, has 16 silicon cells, each 7.6 
cm in diameter. It can easily be fitted to your roof and 
should face north at a 40° angle for best results. There 
is a one year warranty. 

If you are away on holidays, the solar ceiling fan 
continues to work in your locked-up home, keeping the 
air fresh and preventing mould and mildew forming on 
walls. It also helps to keep indoor plants healthy. 

A 30.5 cm diameter exhaust fan designed for use in 
attics which can move air at up to 600 cubic feet a minute 
is also available and works from a similar solar panel. 

Solar ceiling fan. 

Amtex Electronics, 5th Floor, 73 Archer Street, 
Chatswood, NSW, 2067. 


Notes from Mt.Nardi 


By Pauline Williams 
China Pears 

The winds one night brought down half of one of our 
old, old China Pear trees, just before the young pears 
were ready. The thrée ancient trees, or what's left of 
them, bear so prolifically that even with the brown rot 
which invades some of them each year — there is still 
more than enough fruit for bottling for us and our 
neighbours. 

We inherited these old dears with the property. One 
of them was struck by lightning umpteen years ago and 
split right to the ground. The two halves continue to 
bear fruit! 

China pears are an old variety of Pyrus communis 
meant for stewing only. If you like a really crisp fruit, 
they can be good eating too, from a healthy tree. Ours 
are slightly senile. Some enterprising people in the 
Nimbin area are building up plant nurseries and 
including China Pear in their old and exotic species. 

If you should chance upon a China Pear tree (which 
bears in January or February), here is my Mt Nardi 
recipe which produces delicious, nutritious juice and a 
spiced puree. The puree is great with muesli, yoghurt 
and cream, or in pear crumble (like apple crumble only 
nicer), added to fruit cakes; or served with veal or pork 
dishes if you’re a meat eater. 

Spiced China Pear Puree and Juice 

Cut pears into quarters, removing seeds, etc. As skin 
is fine, don’t peel, just scrape if the surface is scaly or 
has imperfections. Note: Pears will discolour quickly 
when scraped, so drop them into water immediately. 

Rinse if necessary and cover final quantity with water 
in enamel! or earthernware pot. Slosh in some honey to 
taste (easy enough for us with our own bees). Add two 
generous stalks of rosemary (which grows beautifully 
On our mountain-side), a teaspoon (or to taste) of 
ground cloves (or whole cloves) and pieces of cinnamon 
Stick to suit. 

Stew until soft but not mushy. Put fruit through a 
mouli grater or push through a colander. You should 
have enough juice left for three or four glasses. Puree 
can be preserved by bottling or freezing. It will keep for 
two weeks as is, in refrigerator. 

Some more practices which people might find useful 
if they haven’t thought such things out for themselves: 

To save your tomatoes from sunburn — if you aren’t 
growing several acres of them — throw some loose 
straw over the fruit. You may have to replace it after a 
strong wind, but only a little and it does save the fruit. 


A Sled 

Just moved in and can’t afford a wheelbarrow yet? 
When we moved here 3⁄2 years ago | improvised a 
rough sled. In fact we made two. Rough as they are, 
they are still in use and we still don’t own a 
wheelbarrow. 

Here’s what we did. We cut an old sheet of roofing 
iron in half and bashed out the corrugations. Then, 
using a wood block, hammer and iron against it, we 
formed 4-inch high sides and the same for one end, thus 
forming a tray with three sides. 
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Upending handle 


It's a good idea to ‘‘hem’’ the leading edge, otherwise 
it may catch up with you on a downslope and cut your 
shin! On this leading edge make a hole near the sides 
on either side and knot each end of a strong %-inch 
rope through the holes. 

If you tie the rope it is liable to cut through on the 
rough edges of the holes. At the back end of the sled 
attach a thick piece of fencing wire about 8 inches long 
or enough to form a handle when threaded through a 4- 
inch piece of plastic hose. This is handy when you want 
to upend the sled and tip out the contents. 

We have no flat areas on our property and we have 
carted heavy loads on these sleds, sometimes using 
‘‘Jasper’’ our sit-on mower to pull the sled. On terrain 
like ours, the sleds do have a sneaking tendency to yaw 
downhill at an awkward angle, but you develop a 
cunning way of handling that! ; 

Note: We've often seen farm sleds made of car 
bonnets upended, with rope attached. Holden and 
Morris Minors are good. — Irene & Keith. 


Banana leather 

Fruit leather can be made from bananas. | 
experimented with mashing the bananas and adding 
lemon juice and the finely-grated rind of the lemon 
(nutmeg grater) and a little honey. Spread on a tray and 
sun-dry as for other fruit leathers. It is a deliciously 
unique taste. 


* * * 


To propagate bush basil 

Bush basil (Ocimum minimum), sometimes called 
Greek basil, is a lovely little shrub with small shiny 
leaves and equally as aromatic and flavoursome as 
sweet basil (Ocimum basilicum), if not more so. 

Unlike sweet basil, it will last two to three years, is 
easy to propagate and prolific to pick. You can cut a 
bunch for indoor decoration: a vase of bush basil on the 
kitchen window sill with maybe a few nasturtiums is an 


attractive decoration. 

It was by doing this that I discovered how to propagate 
bush basil the easy way. Wait for summer, when all the 
new growth blooms. Pick off the top 3-4 inches of a new 
branch, just below a nodule. Stand several of these ina 
jar of water. Leave on the window sill (or wherever you'll 
remember to top up the water when necessary) for 10 to 
24 days. 

The pieces will throw out healty roots from the 
nodules. Put into a potting mixture (say Y3 compost, 1 
sand, “3 sawdust, or simply light loam and sand or old 


BUFFALO FLY 
Just sprinkle animals with Derris Dust (or 
rotenone) about once a week if fly is bad in your 
area. Less if it isn’t necessary. 


By John & Mary Thiry 
PREVENTING TICKS ON ANIMALS 

It works on our cows, but should be okay for 
other animals too. 

At the beginning of each seven-day period, take 
for each animal one level teaspoon of sulphur. 
Each day put a pinch of it in their food, so that by 
the end of the week each animal has had its level 
teaspoon of sulphur. Repeat continuously during 
the tick season. It takes a couple of weeks before 
the treatment becomes effective (ticks don’t like 
the taste) and we prefer feeding sulphur to 
spraying the animals with poison. 


WHITEWASH 
By Heather Devlin 

We whitewash our fences with a mixture of lime 
and cow’s milk. Stir hard and brush on 
immediately. It dries white. This is inexpensive 
and requires maintenance once a year. 

Some more tips: Use caustic soda for stripping 
furniture of paint, rather than paint stripper — it’s 
far cheaper. Hose off. 

When moving furniture, place an old bag or mat 
under one end and just pull. Large Items can 
easily be moved this way. 

Piant dried lima or barlotti beans from the grocer 
and, presto, up they come. Cheaper than buying 
commercial seed packets. 
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sawdust) in small pots. Keep moist in semi-shade for 
two weeks or so until you’re sure the plant is growing. 
Then plant out into sunny well-drained position and 
forget about it, except for initial watering. It will grow 
rapidly. Put some into the vegetable garden of course. 


Pauline Williams and her husband Jim, left Sydney 3% 
years ago and became (“‘older’’) new settlers at Mt 
Nardi "on the side of a mountain” near Nimbin, New 
South Wales. She is a member of Nimbin’s informal 
Organic Field Group and teaches hand paper-making. 


PESTS ON FRUIT TREES AND IN VEGETABLES 

Hang in all fruit trees and place on the ground at 
intervals in the garden, containers (we use 
stubbie beer bottles) with a little bit of phenyle in 
the bottom. It stinks, but it works. Replace 
occasionally, say at the beginning of each new 
crop, or after a heavy downpour. 

It’s best to try to have the bottles at an angle, so 
they don’t fill up with water. We also spray with 
liquid seaweed and | think it helps to keep pests 
away as well as adding fertility. 
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PATCHING UP A WATER TANK 
By Denny Warner 

I have quite a few hard-learned tips to pass on, 
but this recent one may be of immediate help to 
my poverty-stricken counterparts. 

If you manage to ‘acquire’ an old water tank, 
perhaps from your local rubbish tip as I did, and 
you don't want to concrete it because you wish to 
move it later, small holes up to 3/8th inch wide can 
be plugged with silicon rubber, which is available 
from hardware stores in cartridge form. 

The tank must be thoroughly scrubbed with a 
wire brush, paying special attention to the holes. 
Then place the nozzle of the cartridge completely 
over the hole and gently squeeze the trigger. 

The silicon will worm out the other side. Leave 
patches to harden and later trim off the excess 
silicon with small scissors. This will lessen the 
temptation for children to pull them out. 

Larger holes may be smeared generously with 
silicon and and a small piece of plastic sheeting 
bonded over it on the inside of the tank so that the 
pressure of the water will push the plastic against 
the tank. Even bigger holes may be sealed by 
cutting and rivetting a piece of iron over the hole 
with a thick bond of silicon in between. It's best to 
have an old piece of tank for this as ordinary 
roofing iron is hard to bend around the tank. 

The same silicon is effective for sealing that join 
where the stovepipe goes through the roof. Even 
if you have made the hole too big, the gap can be 
bridged by building up successive layers of silicon 
rubber and allowing each layer to completely dry 
before applying the next. Thank goodness for 
some modern technology! 
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Providence Cottage 


Uralla, N.S.W. 
By Derek & Elizabeth Skingle 


In mid 1974 we were living in a two-bedroom flat in 
Armidale, New South Wales, with about $1,000 to our 
name. | was employed and Elizabeth, a student at the 
University of New England, was to start nursing in the 
new year. 

We had decided that rented accommodation and 
years of saving to buy our own home was just not our 
scene, so we looked at various ways of becoming home 
owners, such as inheriting the family mansion (but 
there wasn’t one) or winning an Art Union (not much 
chance), so these were quickly eliminated. 

The bank manager in his three piece pin-stripe suit 
quickly demolished our prospects of a long-term loan. 
We were finally left with the idea of renovating an old 
house, or building a simple home for ourselves, but 
again finance wasn’t available. 

The credit union was more sympathetic to our idea 
of buying a few acres and later building our own home. 
With a small loan and our $1,000, we were able to buy 612 
acres of land about 15 miles from Armidale. 

Our plan was to live on the land in a 14-foot caravan 
(courtesy of Elizabeth’s parents) and slowly build a 
small house as we earned the money. Neither of us had 
any building experience, so we started by borrowing a 
friend’s house plans to see how to draw up a building 
plan. 

We planned a fairly simple timber home, which we 
thought would be easier to construct than a brick 


building. At this stage we found these books most 
helpful: The Australian Carpenter (Lloyd) and 
Acceptable Standards of Construction (N.S.W.) from the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank, together with the 
Australian Standard (1684-1975) SAA Light Timber 
Framing Code. 

From these publications we obtained the details of 
timber constructions and building specifications and, 
with some advice from a carpenter friend, we designed 
for ourselves an older style Australian timber house, 
complete with the essential verandah. 

Before moving out to our acres, we fenced off a 
vegetable garden, built a shower house and toilet, 
arranged for power to be connected and built chicken 
coops and a goatshed to get the feel of fixing 
weatherboards. 

By the beginning of 1975 we were both working and 
earning professional wages. We decided to live on one 
wage and use the other to buy materials for building as 
we progressed. 

We set up camp with the caravan, some five gallon 
drums of water and Clara (our goat). For the next two 
years our weekends, evenings (often under flood 
lamps) and holidays were spent sawing and hammering. 
We were able to do most of the work ourselves, but 
called on our friends and relatives to help with heavy 
work such as lifting timber wall frames or raising the 
roof frame. 

We were very much helped by friendly advice from 
the local building inspector and discovered that we 
were allowed to do our own plumbing and septic 


The name Providence Cottage 
comes from a tumble-down 350 year 
old cottage in Surrey, England, that I 
lived in some years ago. It was built 
from oaken timbers rejected by the Bri- 
tish Navy as unfit for shipbuilding. The 
beams were so hard that they would 
bend a four inch nail if you tried to drive 
one in. 


because we were on a rural block. As it turned out the 
only contractors we used were electricians and a 
plasterer to finish the wall and ceiling joints ($140 well 
spent). 

All this time we had the advantage of living in the 
caravan on site with no rent to outlay, but putting up 
visitors was a bit of a problem. Some even camped in 
the goat shed with Clara’s grudging permission. 

For immediate need the house contained one 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, bathroom and laundry 
and could be extended if we wanted extra room. We 
fashioned a house with an iron roof, weatherboards 
stained with creosote and linseed oil, white casement 
windows and a wide tallow wood verandah. 

The house was raised on brick piers enclosed with 
river blocks. Inside we heated with pot-belly stoves and 
a slow combustion stove for the kitchen and hot water. 
Firewood was readily obtained from the local sawmills. 

We fenced off the house, garden and orchard from 
Clara’s domain. After two years of hard work, we moved 
in during Christmas 1976. By that time Clara had become 
Clara & Co. and we had geese, Rhode Island red chooks 
and some black and some white sheep. 

The black sheep were rogues, beyond capture for 
small jobs like drenching and shearing. Having tackled 
our white sheep in the gully, we finally employed the 
services of four men, two dogs, ourselves and a 
wheelbarrow to capture the blackies and cart them. 
They were finally despatched to an unsuspecting 
relative with 1500 acres who later claimed that the only 
time he ever saw them was through binoculars. 

For intending land and home owners we should say 
that there are many hidden costs and extras in the 
business of land and stock production, not the least 
being fences, unexpected vet’s fees and shelters. 

Our new way of life required perseverance and a 
realistic appraisal of what we could expect to derive 
from our land rather than vague dreams of ‘milking a 
cow and living off the land’. We were always careful to 
purchase a range of good quality tools and gardening 
implements as there is nothing so frustrating as not 
having the right tool for the job. 

As for most Earth Gardeners our vegetable garden 
has been a source of satisfaction and supply during the 
past five years, especially the 160 Ibs of strawberries 
which our 40 odd plants yielded this past summer. A lot 
of inspiration has come from reading Earth Garden and 
other people’s solutions to their needs. 


A 
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Work 


barter. 


We have a working holiday scheme which we hope 
will appeal to a few healthy Earth Garden readers who 
are still contemplating the ‘big move’ from city to 
country. 

Of the 168 hours in each week, 84 of those hours 
(and more in summer) are daylight in the Nimbin area, 
so would you care to work with us for 24 of those hours 
in return for: — learning about organic growing; about 
the shortcomings as well as the pleasant things of 
country living; about the pitfalls and joys of the self- 
sufficient lifestyle? 

You will be able to see how new settlers are coping 
(there are hundreds scattered through this region) and 
you will be free to explore and visit the whole Rainbow 
Region. 

You'd have your own self-contained accommoda- 
tion, separate from the homestead and look after 
yourself. How many hours you work per day and on 
what days, is flexible and negotiable, so long as your 
‘rent’ (otherwise free) amounts to a4 working hours in 
the week. 

That favourite phrase of self-sufficiency types — 
‘when we get around to it’ — applies to our Kith & Kin 
Hut, which, in the four years we’ve been here, we still 
haven’t ‘got around to’ building. So for starters, the self- 
contained accommodation is a caravan/annexe, plus 
toilet and bush shower. 

Our property is on a beautiful mountainside, 7 km 
from the village of Nimbin and is 57 acres, mainly rain- 
forest. There are no big animals to tend, but bees, 
chooks, organic vegetables and orchards and loads of 
jobs to do and improvements to make. We keep hoping. 

We can't take any more than two people at a time at 
this stage. Maybe some of our visitors may like to help 
us build our visitors’ hut! Anyway, if this deal appeals to 
you, please write giving us details of yourselves and 
when you might like to come and we'll work it out from 
there. 

We don't like to work all day, every day, if we can 
avoid it, but when we do work, we prefer to work with a 
will, so we hope we will hear from people with a similar 
outlook. We’re oldie dropouts (mid-fifties), but it’s inter- 
esting to note that as all the younger new settlers settle- 
in here, they become increasingly wary of the city 
visitor who believes that all produce produces itself 
without any time, energy, or cost to you and that you 
therefore have plenty of time to sit about and waffle the 
days away. 

On that note I’d like to put in a plea on behalf of all 
country people. They don’t have ‘days off’ unless they 
deliberately organise a day and ignore all the things 
they need or want to do. If you’re visiting country 
friends and lend a hand with a few simple chores while 
you're there, then perhaps they will have time to sit and 
enjoy a pleasant chat with you and you’ll always be 
welcome visitors. 

Cheers, Pauline and Jim Williams, C/- PO Nimbin, 
NSW, 2480. 
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Dear Earth Garden, 

Very nice to be getting Earth Garden 
again. It brings me back to reality when 
the rat-race starts to take over! Pleased 
to see some articles relating to sub- 
tropical and tropical areas appearing, as 
life really is quite different in these 
areas. For example, we have couch 
grass that invades everything and can 
gradually fell a small gum tree, as well as 
climbing up rock walls and across 
concrete! 

And then again, our heavy summer 
rain and dry winters means that most 
gardening books are useless. | would 
very much like to know if anyone has 
come up with a suitable path other than 
concrete for tropical areas. All the 
normal ways have drawbacks: 

1. Wood — the white ants eat it in spite 
of preservative oils. 

2. Pine bark — rots down after one wet 
summer. 

3. Gravel — grows over with weeds in 
one summer if the couch grass doesn’t 
find it first. 

So that leaves only concrete, which is 
expensive and not appealing. Any idea? 

Best wishes, Gillian Axelsen, 
Caboolture, Qld. 4510. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

| am a middle-aged, traditional farmer 
who has never gone chemical. | think it is 
splendid to see young people taking up 
non-chemical farming, and great to see 
the work you are doing to promote 
natural growing and living. | have 764 
acres in the Congewai Valley, 16 miles 
south of Cessnock, NSW. 

We have beef cattle, stock horses, 
orchard, vegies, geese, ducks and 
fowls, etc, all flourishing without agro 
chemicals. Earth Garden people are 
welcome to call, as we have a lifetime of 
acquired knowledge to pass on. 

The address of our farm is ‘‘Brown 
Muir’, Congewai Road, Congewai, via 
Paxton, NSW, 2325. Anyone wishing to 
visit should first ring us at (049) 98 1341 
for directions — 6 to 8 pm is the best time 
to ring. 

Yours faithfully, 
Congewai, NSW. 


Edwin Crawford, 


Dear Sir, 

| would like to know whether The Earth 
Garden Book is still available. Our copy 
was found very tasty by a pet kangaroo 
and we are anxious to replace it, as itis a 
well used book. i 
' Yours faithfully, Cynthia Collins, 
Librarian-in-charge, Public Library, Port 
Augusta, South Australia. 
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Dear Irene & Keith, 

We enjoyed hearing you on ABC Radio 
in April and thought you might be 
interested to know that yet another 
couple or your readers are lqaving city life 
for the country. We are not as 
adventurous as some, as we have just an 
80-year-old house, which we are 
renovating, and one acre, but we love it. 

We are over 50 years old and to 
achieve our new way of life my husband 
has given up a good job as an engineer, 
but we are sure we will get by. We have 
been helped a lot by some of the ideas in 
Earth Garden. 

Best wishes, 
Buchan, Victoria. 


Iris & Don Whiting, 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

It was like meeting an old friend, 
seeing a new issue of Earth Garden in 
the bookshop in Ballarat. | find the 
ongoing ‘permanence’ of magazines and 
journals on the New Earth side of the 
cultural fence a very reassuring sign. 

The latest issue (E.G. 27) contained 
the sort of information Ive been 
fossicking about in several 
libraries/bookshops and even the 
Department of Agriculture without 
finding. Reading through Len Muller's 
article on tropical plants brought back 
fond memories of my Malaysian 
childhood and youth. Does anybody 
have a recipe for tempe — an 
Indonesian-Malaysian cake made from 
fermented soybeans? 
Shantih, Pri Sekhon, 
Victoria. 

Dear friend — We did have a story on 
tahu, the Indonesian soybean cake, in 
E.G. 12, but would welcome feedback 
from readers on recipes for legumes and 
tropical food plants. — Irene & Keith. 


Mount Clear, 


Dear Editors, 

It is obvious to me that your readers 
are very concerned with a drugless and 
natural way of life. 

For many years I lived on stations and 
farms and then spent years living in 
hospitals while nursing. I learned that 
many of the elderly were given tablets to 
shut them up, for example headache 
tablets and tablets for their bowels. Most 
of these people had loud voices and 
could yell blue murder and most of the 
time were out of their minds. 

From merely not being keen on 
medications | came to dislike this sort of 
treatment and so investigated many 
different types — health farms, 
herbalists and so on and have opted for 
Para Energy. I have shown much benefit 
from this treatment after a car ran into 
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me and the doctor decided he had done 
as much as he was able to do and said 
time was the cure. | still suffered pain 
after walking for five minutes and 
carrying anything. 

Para Energy healers use their God- 
given ability of transferring the energy 
through themselves to the sufferer. A 
couple of hours after the treatment my 
pain left me . . . and without those rotten 
tablets. I'll give anyone the address if 
they should want it. 

Another thing that may be of interest: 
we have purchased 80 acres out of 
Taree, NSW and on one end there is a 
large old wooden house that blew askew 
in a bad windstorm several years ago. 
Since then the farmer has used it for a 
hay shed and one end has a weekender, 
which we use. | was wondering if there is 
a couple out there anywhere interested 
in helping rebuilt the old house and 
living there and Earth Gardening — by 
this | mean not murdering trees, etc, as 
there is 13 acres of thick bush (scrub) on 
the place. There is a school bus nearby, 
railway station about nine miles away 
and a shop about four miles away. For 
many years the property was used for a 
dry cow paddock. We would expect to 
pay for material used on the house. We 
took over in February last year and we 
are struggling to keep alive the fruit 
trees that we have planted. Pise or 
stucco walls on the old house would be a 
great idea. 

Yours sincerely, Molly Round, PO Box 
181, West Ryde, NSW, 2114. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Though we have lived in Sydney’s 
western suburbs and now on the NSW 
central coast, we have always grown our 
veges and kept chooks, recycled 
garbage and cut down clothing for my 
children (nine of them). 

We now own 107 acres at Rainbow Flat 
near Taree and we are middle aged. 
Recently we erected a water privy from 
Access 2 (EG25) page 241-2. It works very 
well. 

| enjoy Earth Garden and find | always 
have a copy out for some reason or 
another — a great reference book. 

Regards, Gladys O’Connell, Gorokan, 
NSW. ` 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

Thought EG27 particularly good — at 
last someone seems to realise that 
those of us in the tropics must learn to 
grow, and eat, taro, breadfruit, guavas 
and so on and forget about cabbages 
and black currants! 

Kind regards, 
Yeppoon, Qld. 


Virginia Bartlam, 


Blacksmithing 2 


MAKE A POKER 


By MARIO ZOLIN 
Reprinted with permission from 
Gone Bush 

In the last article (Gone Bush 
3/Earth Garden 27) we looked at 
some of the basic tools of the black- 
smith. This time we will look at one 
of the basic techniques with which a 
beginner can play. 

In all that follows, it is assumed 
that a forge, anvil, and hammer are 
available. Little else is needed to 
make the simple but attractive piece 
shown here. 

The technique which the piece is 
based on is called ‘drawing a taper’ 
and the piece we describe is a fire 
poker. 

So grab yourself a piece of 10mm 
(3/8th inch) mild steel circular rod, 
fire up the forge and get ready. 


Stick one end of the rod in the 
forge so that it is covered for about 
100mm by hot coals and wind up the 
blower. Keep an eye on the rod from 
time-to-time and pull it out when it 
has reached a good bright red heat. 
Don’t let it get up to orange or 
yellow. 

Now rest the tip of the hot rod on 
the anvil horn, about half way along 
the horn as shown in the sketch. 
Strike a sharp blow medium hard 
with the flat face of your hammer. 
The rod will be flattened and take up 
a shape something like the sketch 
here. 


Turn the rod through one right 
angle and strike it again. Keep turn- 
ing and striking until the iron is 
losing its red colour. Then put it into 
the forge to reheat. Carry on like 
this until you have a square point on 
the rod. 

If you have had a few miss-hits 
(and who doesn’t?) the rod may look 
more like the picture on the right. In 
that case you will have to flatten out 
the bumps by using the flat face of 
the anvil. Rest the hot rod tip just 
level with the edge and flatten out 
with the hammer until you have got 
rid of the worst peaks and hollows. 
Don’t try, at this stage, to get a 
polish on the iron. That comes later. 

When you are happy that the point 
looks as if you can do some more 
work, reheat the rod, but this time 
heat from a point about 50mm (2 ins) 
up from the point to about 150mm (6 
ins) from the point. Now go through 
the same process as before but a 
little higher up the rod. 

If you carry on like this for a while 
you will find you end up with more or 
less of a taper. Keep working until 
you have about 200mm (8ins) of 
taper. Don’t hit the cold iron! 
Smoothing the taper 

Having roughly drawn the taper, 
the idea is now to make it look 
something other than what the cat 
dragged in. 

For this you will need to heat the 
whole length of the rough taper to 
about a good orange heat. Lay the 
hot iron so that the point slightly 
protrudes beyond the edge of the 
anvil on the top face. 


Starting at the Point and working 
towards the cold end, give a number 
of overlapping flat strokes with the 
hammer, so as to get a good looking 
top surface. The bottom surface will 
take up the shape and texture of the 
anvil, so pick the smoothest bit of 
anvil you can. Turn the rod througha 
right angle and smooth the other 
two faces. Keep the iron hot and 
work from the point back. The 
reason for that is that the point will 
get cold first and you don’t want to 
strike cold metal. 

During all this work, a couple of 
things may have happened. First, it 
is possible the ‘cold’ end of the rod 
got quite hot if you were a bit slow. If 
this happens, dip the cold end in 
water. Cold iron is more comfortable 
to hold and allows a firmer grip if 
you are not forever flinching away 
from hot metal. When dipping the 
‘cold’ end, don’t grab the hot end! 
Use tongs or pliers. 

Second, you may have found that 
the end of the taper up towards the 
point looks like a chewed toothpick. 
This is caused by striking the point 
when it is cold. Serves you right. Cut 
off the chewed bit and start again. 

Notice that we haven’t done any- 
thing about the actual point yet. That 
comes later as one of the finishing 
touches. 

When you are Satisfied that you 
have a good-taper (no cheating 


now!), poke the hot end in a tub of 
water to cool it down or just leave it 
to cool while you go off and have a 
'smokoh". 

At the other end we are going to 
draw a taper which is round rather 
than square in cross section. The 
process is the same as for drawing a 
square one except that instead of 
turning the rod through a right angle 
all the time, we turn it through a 
small angle and keep it moving 
between hits. This applies to 
whether we are working on the horn 
or on the face. 


You'll find this a bit harder to do. 
That's why we started with a square 
taper. Square tapers are like the 
first day at kindergarten. Round 
ones are more like graduating into 
first grade. Just to stretch you a bit 
and to prove that you have it in you, 
make the round taper 400mm (16ins) 
long. It should look like this: 


df 


Making the handle 

The square taper is going to be 
the business end of the poker, the 
round one we will make into a 
decorative handle. 

Put the round taper in the forge so 
that the 100mm or so at the thick end 
is being heated. Keep the point out 
of the fire. With a good bright red 
heat at the back end of the taper, lay 
the hot bit over the horn where it is 
about 50mm thick. 

With light but firm strokes hit the 
taper just where it overhangs the 
horn as shown. Keep heating if 
necessary after every few strokes. 
The hot iron will curve round the 
horn. Keep hitting just ahead of 


where the iron touches the horn 
until you have made a complete U- 
turn in the metal with a diameter of 
about 80mm to 100mm. 

Get the bent bit at the bottom of 
the U back to a good heat, place the 
Straight part of the rod on the face 
with the point overhanging the 
edge, facing you and the U in the 
vertical plane. 


Hitting just short of the hot metal 
and with gentle strokes, fold over 
the U until it looks more like the eye 
ina script ‘e’, with the unbent part of 
the taper making 45° (half a right 
angle) with the main part of the rod. 
The picture alongside tells the tale. 
The taper should touch the rod. 
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Now comes the tricky part, but if 
you can work it, you will get a big 
kick out of it. 


The idea is to heat up the tapered 
bit of the rod without heating the 
main part where they touch. This is 
not possible, of course, but if you 
have a hot fire you can get close to 
it. The taper being finer will heat up 
quicker and that is all we need. The 
name of the game is speed. 

Pouring water onto the rod 
without splashing the taper helps if 
you are good. Have a bash anyhow. 

Right, assuming you can pull the 
trick, now is the time where we 
separate the men from the boys and 
the artists from the shoers of 
horses. 

Rest the eye of the bent taper flat 
on the face of the anvil with the 
tapered bit upwards and the cross- 
over just over the edge. Tap the hot 
tapered bit lightly so as to wrap it 
around the main rod. 

Keep the heat up and work fast 
and gently and you will find the 
taper will wrap itself snugly about 
the handle. For the sake of good 
looks, keep each turn the width of 
the taper away from the previous 
one. Take particular care of the 
point, it should be tapped in so snug 
that you couldn’t pass a cigarette 
paper under it. 


If it looks like the bit illustrated, 
pat yourself on the back. If not, 
remember that shoeing horses is a 
good paying job. On the other hand, 
you could have another go later, you 
may be a late maturer. Many of us 
were. 


An effect which is quite accept- 
able, not as difficult, but still pleas- 
ing, is to make the wrap so that each 
turn touches the previous one. 

So far you have been led by the 
hand through the various steps. 
Now is the time to graduate to sign 
language. You will find the sketches 
below all you need to do the job. 
Just remember to keep the iron hot 
when you are working it. 


Making the point 

The point of the poker should not 
be fine or sharp or it will collapse in 
use. Make it to the shape alongside 
on the anvil face close to the edge. 
This time continue striking gently as 
the metal cools below red heat till a 
blue sheen just starts appearing on 
the surface. 

At this point plunge the tip into 
cold water for a bit of tempering. 
There you are, all finished, just 
stoke up the old fireplace and play 
with your new creation. 


EARTH GARDEN 
IN 1981 


1981 is our ninth year of publishing Earth Garden and we'll be back on our regular quarterly schedule. 
The four issues, Earth Garden 29 to 32, will be mailed out in February, May, August and November. 


Subscribe now at $9.00 for the four copies posted. Order form is on page 58. 


Homebuilding is the chief feature of EG29, with stories on the mudbrick monastery, earth building, low 
energy house, more solar electrics, the cutting axe, timber-getting, plus the last section of Len Muller’s three- 


part work on tropical food plants. . . and lots more. See you next year! 
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HOME MADE HOUSES 


David Liddle & Ann Taylor. 

Second Back Row Press, North 
Sydney, NSW, 1980, 96 pages, 
paperback, $10.95. 

"Some of the most interesting 
houses in Australia do not actually 
comply with Council ordinances, are 
not on a suburban subdivision, and 
carry no mortgages. Often these 
houses are in magnificent natural 
settings . . . deep in the bush, high 
on a hill, or commanding a view of 
the sea that money could not buy.” 

David Liddle and Ann Taylor took 
their cameras into the bush from the 
Daintree River in far north Queens- 
land, down the east coast of Austra- 
lia and on to Cygnet in Tasmania. 

They brought back stunning 
colour photos of owner-built homes, 
"made in Australia" from timber, 
mudbrick, galvanised iron and some 
(in north Queensland) with no walls 
at all. For builders who would like to 
shape a work of art in which to live. 
Plenty of inspiration. 

Available by mail from Second 
Back Row Press, PO Box 43, Leura, 
NSW, 2781. Add $1.00 for postage. 


‘Sway back and 
tumble-home. The 
ridge pole was bent 
between. two trees 
with a tractor. 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 378, Epping, NSW, Australia, 2121 


Prices — includes postage 


Single issues: EG1-EG10 — $1.25 each ........ cece eee cree eee e eens ER SEERE 
EG11-EG14 — $1.45 each ......aavuauaunannuanennerannmeenener n E E E ete sete 

EG15 & EG16 — $2.00each.........aaaanannununnnurnmmmenenmer EA eee 

EG17-EG21 — $1.80 each ...... 0... ccc cece eee eens PE SER 

Access1& 2:  EG22-3& EG25 — $3.50 each ........ ccc cee cette eee e eee EEE 
EG24 (Place) — $1.80 .......-ananaununuanenenennanenunnuenr EE NE RENEE 

EG26-EG32 — $2.28 each ....... cece cece ec eee eee teens k R AE I A 

1981 issues: EG29-EG32 — $9.00... 0. cece cee cee e eee eeeees s EEE E 
Sets: EG1-EG25:=$3750 cerr sauce sisser viani a ole Hew ew el E EERE ares | EEE 
(special offers): EG1-EG32 — $52.50 ("the lot") .............. cece cece eee eerren Gi ie: Sepia Ore irsk des 
The First EG Book (best of EG1-EG10) — $9.50... cee ee ee eee s EET OEE E 
The Second EG Book (best of EG11-EG20) — $9.50.................. Re ee RE TE KE 
The Illustrated EG Herbal — $9.50 ...... 0... ccc cece cece cece eee e eee eeees EEE 
Total enclosed .......... 0. ccc ccc cece eee eee eeee EN 


(Note: EG22-3 is a single volume, double issue) 
Foreign, add 10 cents per copy for seamail postage 
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MOVE OUT .. 
. KIBBUTZ 
FOOD CO- 


EG 1: 
HANS POULSEN . 
... MOSHAV ... 
OP ... ACCESS KEY 
MONTSALVAT ... 
EARTHWORMS ... FRED 
ROBINSON ... HERBS ... 
BEAN SPROUTS. 


EG5: WIND ISSUE — 
WINDMILLS ... WINDPUMPS 
.. GENERATORS ... RAKU 
.. CINVA-RAM ... TOOLS 
. . - POULTRY . . . THE VEGAN 
WAY ... MOON PLANTING 


. JUST NINE ACRES. 


EG9: ALTERNATIVES TO 
PETROL ... LPG GAS ... 
MARY'S PLACE ... STONE 
RUBBLE BUILDING se 
MACROBIOTICS ... OATS 
... DUCKS ... HORSE AND 
CART ...A RUG FRAME... 
ORGANIC FARMING... HOW 
TO KILL A PIG : 


EG13: THE BUSH — MEN 
WITH AXES ... WOODCHIPS 
... NATIVE GARDEN 
FLORA AND FAUNA ... 
NATIONAL PARKS ... WILD 
PLACES ..... WILD LIFE. ... 
BUSHCRAFT ... SOLAR HOT 
WATER PLANS (PART 2). 


ALL ABOUT 
FENCING ... DRY STONE 
WALLS ... DUCKS... NETS 
... MAKE SOAP ... THE 
AUTONOMOUS HOUSE ... 
POLE SHELTER ... PISE IN 
DARWIN ... BREEDING 
BLACK SHEEP si 
ASPARAGUS. 


EG17: 


EG21: WOMANCRAFT — 
ALL ARTICLES BY WOMEN 
å EARTHLY ARTS 
PUPPETS 
AXEWOMANSHIP 
AND WEAVE ... 
OLD ROSES ... 
BUILDING ... SUMATRAN 
HOUSE ... THE GROUP... 
INDEX TO EG10 TO 20. 


... SPIN 
RUGS ... 
MUDDY 


EG 26 COLOUR SPREAD — 
THE EARTH-BUILT KASBAHS 
OR MOROCCO ... OWNER- 
BUILDERS REPORT ON THEIR 
HOMES OF STONE, TIMBER 
AND MUDBRICKS ... BUILD 
A SLAB COTTAGE ... TREE 
FELLING ... TWO SOLAR- 
ELECTRIC HOMES ... THE 
EARTH GARDEN REPORT... 
SURVIVAL VINEYARD ... 
FRUIT WITHOUT POISONS... 
ACORNS ... A COMPOST 
DUNNY . . . HOME-MADE GAS 


EG2: ORGANIC FARM... 
START A GARDEN ... NEIL 
DOUGLAS ON THE ART OF 
GARDENING ... P. A. 
YEOMAN'S KEYLINE SYSTEM 
... KIEWA FARMS . 
DRYING FOOD. 


EG6. SOLAR 1 — SOLAR 
COOKER ... SUNDIALS ... 
SUN SCIENCE ... THE LOST 
WORLD ... CONCRETE 
HOUSE ... SHALOM ... 
CAJUN COOKIN’ ... SPIRIT 
OF NIMBIN ... CLIFF PUGH 

. GONDWANALAND. 


EG10: A GRANITE HOUSE 
... BAMBOO FLUTES ... 
GEESE CHIP WATER 
HEATER... MAKE BEEHIVES 

NODDY'S DOME ... 
MUDBRICKS YET AGAIN ... 
JARRAH SHINGLES ... BIO- 
DYNAMICS. ..ATANDEM... 
INDEX. 


EGIA: SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY — GARDENS 
FOR ALL BOTOBOLAR 
GRAPES ABIGAIL’S 
GOATS ... MILLET ... 
CRUSOE ... THOREAU ... 
HELEN AND SCOTT NEARING 
... WE BUILT IN STONE ... 
HEALTHY SOIL. 


EG18: FRUIT — ORANGES 
... LEMONS... CITRUS... 
OLIVES ... NUTS 
TROPICAL FRUIT ... 
FODDER TREES ... BIRDS 
AND INSECTS ... BUILD A 
ROAD ... HOME BIRTH ... 
CINVA-RAM HOME 
WOOD-FIRED KILN. 


EG22/23: AUSTRALIAN 
ACCESS 150 PAGE SOURCE 
BOOK — ABORIGINES 
ORGANIC GROWING ... 
PERMACULTURE . BILL 
MOLLISON ... WIND ... 
SOLAR ... WATER POWER 
... SOLAR CELLS ... WITH 
ACCESS TO GROUPS, 
BOOKS, TOOLS AND 
TECHNIQUES ... WATER 
SUPPLY ... BUCKET PUMP 
(DOUBLE ISSUE). 


EG27: FOOD PLANTS — 100 
TROPICAL FOOD PLANTS 
FOR AUSTRALIA (PART I)... 
PLANT PROTEIN ... 16 
LEGUMES TO GROW & EAT 
LIKE WINGED BEAN, PIGEON 
PEA, LABLAB BEAN . . . COW- 
PEAS ... SWORD BEAN ... 
LIFE RAFT ... BLACKSMITH- 
ING ... BLUESTONE BUILD- 
ING ... MUDBRICK SOLAR 
HOME ... WOK COOKERY 

. CHOKO ... HOMEBIRTH 


COMPANION PLANTS ... 
MUDBRICKS WITH ABBIE 
AND NEIL ... DOMES ... 
WATERWHEEL...BREAD... 
POTTERY ... SPINNING . 


EG7: SOLAR 2 — SOLAR 
HOT WATER IDEAS AND 
SOURCES ... GOOD 
COMPANY ... FLIGHT FROM 
THE CITY ... ANGORA 
GOATS. . . MAKE A LEATHER 
BAG AND BELT y 
MUDBRICKS AGAIN. 


EG11: WATER ISSUE — 
HYDRAULIC RAM ... WATER 
WHEELS ... Å MILLER'S 
TALE ... SEED PRIMER ... 
HEAVY HORSES ... OKRA 
... TOMATOES ... START 
WITH HENS ... WINE ..: 
HARD CHEESE. 


EG15: ALYTEL HERBAL — 
GROWING AND USING 
HERBS WITH TEXT AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
CLASSIC 16TH CENTURY 
HERBALS, WITH MODERN 
COMMENTARY ... 
COMPANION HERBS. 


EG19: WOOD HEAT — 
POT-BELLY STOVES 
JOTUL ... COOKERY ... 
MAKING A QUID... BUILD A 
STORAGE CELLAR ... 
EARTHLY DELIGHTS ... 
ACCESS ... BUSHFIRES ... 
SUNRISE FARM ... STONE 
FRUIT... MACADAMIAS. 


RAINBOW REGION .. 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
MT OAK ... MOORA 

MOORA.. . . BUSH ASHRAM. 


THE EG BOOK a PAGES): 
A GUIDE TO SELF- 

SUFFICIENCY WITH THE 
BEST STORIES FROM EG1 TO 
EG10 TO HELP YOU PROVIDE 
YOUR OWN FOOD, SHELTER 


AND CLOTHING, KEEP 
ANIMALS AND BEES, 
HARNESS NATURAL ENERGY 
AND MAKE HANDCRAFTS. 


EG4: A PLEASANT 
TREATISE ON THE HONEY 
BEE ... BACK TO THE LAND 
IN TASMANIA ... THE 
TRANSITION ... ENZYMES 
... BLACK SHEEP ... 
CANDLES ... HO 
TANNING . . . DONKEYS. 


EG8: GAS POWER — 
METHANE DIGESTER .. 
POWER FAOM THE PIG PEN 

BY TRUCK TO TASSIE . 

% ACRE. . . CUMBUNGI HATS 
... HARMONY FARM ... 
TAPERS ... INKLELOOM... 
COTTAGES.. . . A-FRAME. 


EG12: KEEPING FOOD — 
DRYING ... SALTING ... 
BOTTLING ... STORING ... 
TAHU ... TOBACCO 
PLANT PROPAGATION ... 
GARLIC SPRAY ... PLANS 
FOR A SOLAR WATER 
HEATER (PART 1) ... SOLAR 
STILL . . . SOLAR COOKER. 


EG16: LYTEL HERBAL 
(PART li) — PLUS PEOPLE 
AND THE LAND ... MOORA 
MOORA ... POULTRY SHED 
... PEAFOWL ... GOAT 
NOTES... BASIC 
BEEKEEPING PIONEER 
PISE ... MIRACLE PUMP... 
COMFREY. 


EG20: APPLES . . . PEARS 
. CORDON AND ESPALIER 
++. AVOCADO THE 
ZOLINS ... POLLEN ... 
BUILD A HAYBALE PIG 
HOUSE... LOVE YOUR COW 
con ROSE HIPS cis 
MUDBRICK FLATS ... 
ELECTRIC GENERATORS ... 
SOLAR HOMES. 


: USTRALIAN 

TWO 130 PAGE 

BOOK — 
STOCK... 
AQUACULTURE ... FENCING 
... WOMBAT GATES ... 
KILLING ... TANNING ... 
FOOD AND NUTRITION ... 
DOROTHY HALL ... 
FRUITARIAN ... VEGAN ... 
STORAGE ... GRINDERS... 
MINCERS ... METHANE 
BASICS ... WINDMILLS ... 
PASSIVE SOLAR HOMES ... 


THE SECOND EG BOOK (256 
PAGES): THE BEST STORIES 
FROM EG11 TO EG20 TO HELP 
YOU LIVE WELL IN THE POST- 
OIL AGE. BUILD A SOLAR 
WATER HEATER, GROW AND 
PRESERVE FOOD, BUILD IN 
STONE OR EARTH, GROW 
FRUIT CROPS, MAKE ng 
CHEESE, WINE, OR EVEN A 
ROAD. 


